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Manufacturing as an Urban 
Function: The Regional Viewpoint’ 


OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN 


Cirtes in the West North Central geographic region 
were grouped according to population. Using manufac- 
turing activity as the dependent variable (Y) and an 
indication of accessibility as the independent variable 
(X), the regression of Y on X was computed for each 
group as well as the correlation coefficient. Deviations 
of the actual percentage engaged in manufacture from 
the predicted percentage were computed for each city. 
On the basis of results, three generalizations are 
offered as recipes for enhancing manufacturing. 


T HE title of this paper perpetrates a paradox, for its argument 
is that a strictly regional viewpoint is inadequate for under- 
standing manufacturing as an urban function within a region. A 
regional interpretation can be valid only as it supplements and 
ties into the notion of a national system of cities. Our argument 
and evidence, therefore, are consistent with the contention of Pap- 
penfort* that urban and metropolitan functions are interregionally 
organized in a total “ecological field.” Both general support for 
the position taken here and valuable clues for further research are 
found in a paper published by Chauncy D. Harris? some five years 


* This paper is No. 4 in the series, 
“Comparative Urban Research,” issu- 
ing from the Population Research and 
Training Center, University of Chi- 
cago, with the support of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation; it was presented 
to the Inter-University Seminar on Ur- 
banization in the Missouri River Basin, 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, on October 4-6, 1959. 


1Donnell M. Pappenfort, “The Eco- 
logical Field and the Metropolitan 
Community: Manufacturing and Man- 
agement,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 64:380-85 (Jan., 1959). 

2Chauncy D. Harris, “The Market 
as a Factor in the Localization of In- 
dustry in the United States,” Annals of 
the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, 44:315-48 (Dec., 1954). 
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ago—a rare instance of a contribution which represents a genuine 
“break-through” in understanding a complex problem. Harris 
showed that the principal factor in the remarkably persistent con- 
centration of manufacturing activity in the northeastern “manu- 
facturing belt” is the superior accessibility of manufacturing-belt 
locations to the national market. He also calls attention to the fact 
that the belt itself represents a large share of that market. A second 
type of result provides independent corroboration of our general 
thesis. Winsborough® presents data which are most easily inter- 
preted on the supposition that as far as manufacturing functions 
are concerned, the urban hierarchy in the United States is a truly 
national one, and not a mere summation of similar regional hier- 
archies. The pattern of variation in manufacturing industry struc- 
ture by city size is a hierarchic one when the nation is taken as the 
universe of study, but not when individual regions are examined. 

The paper by Harris cited above not only emphasizes the domi- 
nant national pattern of manufacturing localization; it also points 
to sources of regional deviation from that pattern. Manufacturing 
industries which are strongly oriented to sources of raw-material 
input, those serving specialized regional markets, and those whose 
costs of transporting both input and output are negligible may ex- 
hibit sporadic localization somewhat independently of generalized 
accessibility to the national market. Our own results, given sub- 
sequently, indicate that the sector of “processing” industries, on 
the whole, does not locate with respect to market potential in the 
way that the remainder of manufacturing does. 

To illustrate how the hypotheses and assumptions just surveyed 
may be applied in interpreting the situation of a particular region, 
this paper examines the occurrence of manufacturing activity in 
the larger urban and metropolitan centers of the West North Cen- 
tral geographic division, as defined by the Bureau of the Census. 
It should be mentioned that this paper draws extensively on ma- 
terial compiled for a forthcoming collaborative volume,‘ but the 
details of the presentation do not appear elsewhere. 

As an indicator of generalized accessibility to the national 


3 Hal H. Winsborough, “Variations Otis Dudley Duncan, W. Richard 
in Industrial Composition with City Scott, Stanley Lieberson, Beverly Dun- 
Size,” Papers and Proceedings of the can, and Hal H. Winsborough, Me- 
Regional Science Association, 5:121-31 tropolis and Region (Baltimore: Johns 
(1959). Hopkins Press, 1960). 
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market, we employ population potential, computed according to 
the proposal of J. Q. Stewart.® The potential values we use actually 
are those observed in the general vicinity of the respective cities, 
not the values that one would find at their cores. Stewart and 
Warntz® have used the term “base potential” for this kind of 
measurement. While some investigators have chosen to work with 
“market potential” or “income potential,” wherein population is 
weighted by some index of purchasing power,’ we have relied on 
population potential unweighted by any economic quantity. 

Let us consider first the nonmetropolitan centers of 25,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants in 1950 (i.e., those outside Standard Metropoli- 
tan Areas or metropolitan State Economic Areas). Taking manu- 
facturing activity as the dependent variable and the indicator of 
accessibility as the independent variable, we find that the regres- 
sion of the percentage of the employed labor force engaged in 
manufacturing (Y) on population potential in 10,000 persons per 
mile (X) is Y = 0.796 X — 0.98, for the 149 nonmetropolitan 
cities of the indicated size in the United States as a whole. The 
corresponding correlation coefficient is 0.62, indicating a moderate 
goodness-of-fit for the regression equation. According to that 
equation, an increase of population potential of 10,000 persons per 
mile is accompanied, on the average, by an increase in the percent- 
age engaged in manufacturing of 0.8 points. 

With this relationship established for the country as a whole, 
we may take a closer look at the eighteen nonmetropolitan centers 
of 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants in the West North Central division. 
Table 1 lists them, giving for each its proportion engaged in manu- 
facturing and the deviation of that proportion from the one ex- 
pected on the basis of the foregoing regression equation. It will be 








Structure,” Cold Spring Harbor Sym- 


5See, eg. his paper, “Empirical 
Mathematical Rules Concerning the 
Distribution and Equilibrium of Popu- 
lation,” Geographical Review, 37:461- 
85 (July, 1947); reprinted in Demo- 
graphic Analysis, ed. by J. J. Spengler 
and O. D. Duncan (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1956). The map of isopotential 
lines used here appears in Otis Dudley 
Duncan, “The Measurement of Popu- 
lation Distribution,” Population Stud- 
ies, 11:27-45 (July, 1957), and “Popu- 
lation Distribution and Community 


posia on Quantitative Biology, 22:357- 
71 (1957). 

6John Q. Stewart and William 
Warntz, “Physics of Population Distri- 
bution,” Journal of Regional Science, 
1:99-123 (1958). 

7E.g., Harris, op. cit; William 
Warntz, “Measuring Spatial Associa- 
tion with Special Consideration of the 
Case of Market Orientation of Produc- 
tion,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, 51:597-604 (Dec., 
1956). 
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observed that the deviations are quite small for at least half of these 
cities. The fact that the majority of the West North Central cities 
are below the average in percentage in manufacturing for the en- 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
MANUFACTURING, NONMETROPOLITAN CITIES 25,000-50,000 
INHABITANTS, WEST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION: 1950* 





Percentage in manufacturing 








Deviation from 
regression 
City Actual estimate} Source of deviation 

Clinton, Ia. BV 6t 11.9 Food and kindred products; 
chemicals and allied products 

Ottumwa, Ia. 34.8 11.9 Meat products; nonelectrical 
machinery 

Dubuque, Ia. 36 .4 11.1. Food (meat and kindred prod- 
ucts; lumber and wood prod- 
ucts; agricultural machinery 
and tractors 

Winona, Minn. 28 .3 8.6 Food and kindred products 

Fort Dodge, Ia. 23.9 i A tc 

Hutchinson, Kans. 16.5 OS hist 

Burlington, Ia. 24.2 Me eG 

Mason City, Ia. 23.3 Se 

St. Cloud, Minn. 17.0 See CCtC( ‘(RS 

Rapid City, S.D. 9.9 Be mS 6 nei 

Grand Forks, N.D. 9.8 ee 

Fargo, N.D. 9.2 rrr re 

Joplin, Mo. 16.0 cca, ft: er 

Salina, Kans. 11.7 eh ee 

Jefferson City, Mo. 13.3 —12.8 State capital 

Rochester, Minn. 6.1 —13.6 Medical center 

Columbia, Mo. 6.1 —19.2 University center 

Iowa City, Ia. 4.4 —20.9 University center 





*Source: 1950 Census of Population. 


{See text for regression equation. 


tire universe (23.6 per cent) seems to be accounted for satisfac- 
torily by the fact that most of them are at locations which are 
below average in population potential. 

The deviations from the expected relationship—particularly the 
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positive ones—are likewise of interest from a regional standpoint. 
Table 1 indicates for each sizable deviation what its most impor- 
tant source appears to be. Most significant is the finding that each 
city with an unexpectedly high proportion in manufacturing has 
a major fraction of its manufacturing employment assigned to the 
food and kindred products industry. Now, food products is an 
example par excellence of what we call a “processing” (as opposed 
to a “fabricating”) industry—i.e., one a major part of whose input 
is raw materials. While processing industries are not necessarily 
oriented to raw materials in a locational sense, they frequently are 
so oriented, owing to the high weight per unit value of input, 
which leads them to locate so as to minimize transfer charges on 
input. That a West North Central location should be a strategic 
location for at least some food processing industries requires little 
argument. We find yet another processing industry, lumber and 
wood products, playing an important role in one city with an 
unexpectedly high level of manufacturing activity, and one indus- 
try, chemicals and allied products, whose classification is at least 
marginal to the processing category, playing a similar role. Almost 
equally significant is the finding that where manufacture of ma- 
chinery attains sufficient importance to come to our attention in 
this analysis, it is likely to be a kind of machinery that may be 
oriented to a regionally specialized market: according to the 7954 
Census of Agriculture there are more tractors on farms in Iowa 
than in any other state. 

In summary, manufacturing specialization in nonmetropolitan 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants in the West North Central 
division is relatively infrequent owing to the region’s compara- 
tively low accessibility to the national market. Where such spe- 
cialization does occur, it reflects an orientation of the leading 
manufacturing industries to regionally specialized raw material 
input or to regionally localized markets, at least in part. 

An analysis parallel to the one just summarized is reported in 
Table 2, which considers the smaller standard metropolitan areas 
(SMA’s) in the region (omitting two, St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., which were below 100,000 in population in 1950 and 
for which detailed industry statistics were not reported). At the 
national level we find that the regression of percentage in manu- 
facturing (Y) on population potential (X), for the 36 SMA’s of 
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150,000 to 250,000 inhabitants is given by Y= 0.904 X + 0.06, 
and for the 38 SMA’s of 100,000 to 150,000 inhabitants by Y= 
0.981 X — 6.37. The respective correlation coefficients are 0.78 
and 0.59. Table 2 indicates that most of the SMA’s in the West 
North Central division lie close to the regressions for their respec- 
tive size groups (the Duluth-Superior SMA had a population of 
253,000 in 1950, slightly beyond the size range used in computing 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
MANUFACTURING, SMA’S 100,000 TO 300,000 INHABITANTS, 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION: 1950* 





Percentage in manufacturing 











Deviation from 
regression 
SMA Actual estimate} Source of deviation 
Waterloo, Ia. 38.7 17.6 Meat products; agricultural 
machinery and tractors; mis- 
cellaneous machinery 
Davenport, Ia.— Agricultural machinery and 
Rock Island- tractors 
Moline, Ill. 40.1 11.1 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 29.6 OP oa 
Wichita, Kansas 27.0 Bee esac 
Sioux City, Ia. 20.5 i rr cr 
Duluth, Minn.— 
Superior, Wis. 16.1 Og 
Lincoln, Nebr. 13.1 —3.1 waaee 
Des Moines, Ia. 20.4 (ere 
Topeka, Kans. 13.7 See Cs 
Springfield, Mo. 14.0 a eee 
*Source: 1950 Census of Population. {See text for regression equations. 


the regression, but this probably has little impertance in the present 
context). The analysis of deviations leads to a conclusion much 
like the one above. Only two SMA’s in the region have strikingly 
high deviations from expectation. In both, manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery is prominent, and in one the meat processing 
industry is of leading importance. Again, we conclude that the 
moderately low levels of manufacturing activity characteristic of 
the region are due primarily to average or lower accessibility to 
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the national market. Exceptions reflect orientation to regionally 
specialized sources of input and markets. 

Thus far we have examined manufacturing specialization only 
from the standpoint of aggregate employment in all manufacturing 


TABLE 3. LOCATION QUOTIENTS FOR BROAD MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY CATEGORIES, INDIVIDUAL SMA’S 100,000-—300,000 
INHABITANTS, WEST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION, AND COM- 
BINED SMA’S 100,000—-250,000 INHABITANTS, UNITED STATES: 1950 





Industry category (type of resource use 
and type of market)* 





First stage Second stage Indirect 





Non- Non- Non- 
final Final final Final final Final 
SMA's 2) (3) @ 6) © @ 





36 SMA’s of 150,000 to 250,000 
inhabitants 1.2 2:0 Sc3. ea 


; fi: 
Duluth, Minn.—Superior, Wis. 03 O07 10 @7. 62 Of 
Davenport, Ia.—Rock Island- 


~1 © 


Moline, Il. 0.5 6.9 0.4 0.5 3.0f 0.3 
Des Moines, Ia. O04 bt O04 6 Et ‘G7 
Wichita, Kans. £0 £2 0.2 0.3 06 7.0f 

38 SMA’s of 100,006 to 150,000 

inhabitants 0.6 1:6 1.5 10 1:0 @9 
Lincoln, Nebr. 04 08 O.1 0.2 0.6 1.6f 
Topeka, Kans. 0.4 2.2 0.1 O02 0.7 0.1 
Springfield, Mo. 0.6 1.3 02 11 04 0.2 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 1.7 3.8 0.2 0.3 1.5f 0.1 
Sioux City, Ia. 0.4 Sit 01 05 06 0.2 
Waterloo, Ia. 0.2 6.8f 0.3 0.5 1.9f 0.3 





*Taken from Duncan et al., Metropolis and Region; nonmanufacturing cate- 
gories omitted. See text for discussion of industry categories. 
71950 population was 253,000. {Specialization discussed in text. 


industries. However, a city may specialize in a particular industry 
without showing up with an unusually high proportion employed 
in all manufacturing. For a more detailed appraisal of manufac- 
turing specialization, therefore, we turn to the information in 
Table 3. Here manufacturing industries are grouped into six broad 
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categories. One basis of classification is type of input. Industries 
making much use of raw materials are classified as “first stage re- 
source users”; those depending heavily on first stage resource users 
for input are called “second stage resource users”; and those 
whose input has already gone through extensive processing 
and/or preliminary fabrication are termed “industries for which 
resources are only indirectly significant.” The other basis of classi- 
fication is type of market—whether products on the whole are 
destined for other manufacturers, or whether they are ready for 
distribution to the final consumer. This second classification is 
rather arbitrary in some instances and cannot always be inter- 
preted literally (for further discussion see source cited in Table 3). 
The data are in the form of location quotients. This statistic is 
defined as the percentage of the employed labor force in a given 
category in a given areal unit divided by the corresponding per- 
centage in the United States as a whole. Location quotients appre- 
ciably in excess of unity are interpreted as indications of industry 
specialization. 

The first salient finding is that specialization in first stage resource 
using (“processing”) industries, particularly those producing for 
final markets, is not uncommon in the region. Moreover, even where 
such specialization is lacking, location quotients tend to run higher 
than for second stage resource users. Regional orientation to both 
input and markets is suggested by these comparisons. This sugges- 
tion is supported when we identify the particular industries largely 
accounting for the specializations: meat products in Topeka, Cedar 
Rapids, Sioux City, and Waterloo, and grain-mill products in Cedar 
Rapids. In category 6—industries using resources only indirectly to 
produce for nonfinal markets—two instances of specialization re- 
flect manufacture of agricultural machinery and tractors. This in- 
dustry, which is sizable in Davenport—Rock Island—Moline and 
Waterloo, is perhaps not correctly classified as having nonfinal 
markets. In any case, we have already pointed to the probable re- 
gional factor in this specialization. In Cedar Rapids the category 
6 specialization comprises miscellaneous machinery and electrical 
machinery, equipment, and supplies; and in Waterloo, miscellaneous 
machinery accompanies agricultural machinery and tractors. 

In category 7—industries producing for final markets and using 
resources only indirectly—we find but two instances of specializa- 
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tion. These reflect the large-scale employment in aircraft and parts 
manufacture in Wichita, and the manufacture of watches, clocks, 
and clockwork operated devices in Lincoln. (I understand that the 
latter was suspended after 1950.) The former is a notoriously “foot- 
loose” industry in which transfer costs, though presumably not 
neyligible, apparently have not been of primary locational impor- 
tance. The latter is an instance of an industry in which transfer 


TABLE 4. RANK CORRELATIONS OF LOCATION QUOTIENTS FOR 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY CATEGORIES WITH POPULATION 
POTENTIAL, SMA’S 100,000-250,000 INHABITANTS, 
UNITED STATES: 1950* 





38 SMA’s of 36 SMA’s of 
100,000 to 150,000 to 
Industry category 150,000 250,000 





(2) First stage resource users; production 
for nonfinal market — .44 — .53 


(3) First stage resource users; production 
for final market — .37 — .13 


(4) Second stage resource users; production 
for nonfinal market Pe «ak 


(5) Second stage resource users; production 
for final market 36 64 


(6) Resources of indirect significance; pro- 
duction for nonfinal market -48 .69 


(7) Resources of indirect significance; pro- 
duction for final market .55 .59 





*Duncan et al., Metropolis and Region. 


costs for both input and output are low in relation to value of 
product. 

It appears that this study of detailed manufacturing industries 
affords no cause for revising the earlier conclusions concerning the 
nature and circumstances of manufacturing specialization in the 
West North Central states. The discovery of rather frequent spe- 
cialization in processing industries—categories 2 and 3—in this re- 
gion comes as no surprise. Table 4 shows that on a national basis 
the processing categories are negatively correlated with population 
potential. This is quite contrary to the case for industries at more 
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advanced stages of production which, like all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, show appreciable positive correlations with po- 
tential. 

The last collection of data we wish to consider concerns the 
larger SMA’s of the West North Central division, those having 
more than 300,000 inhabitants in 1950—St. Louis, Minneapolis— 
St. Paul, Kansas City, and Omaha. The nation’s SMA’s in this size 
group have been subjected to detailed study in a forthcoming vol- 
ume,® where a typological classification of metropolises has been 
set forth at some length. The discussion here will be oriented to the 
categories of this classification. By way of introduction, it is well 
to emphasize a striking finding of the larger study. Taking the 
SMA’s of the entire United States as the universe of discourse, it 
turns out that there is virtually no correlation between level of 
manufacturing activity and indicators of what are identified as 
distinctively metropolitan functions: financial activities, business 
services, and wholesale distribution. Note that the correlation is not 
negative but is rather essentially zero. Thus if we identify “metrop- 
olises” as large cities strongly specialized in “metropolitan” func- 
tions, these cities may or may not be specialized in manufacturing. 
The two possibilities are about equally likely. 

Taking this finding into account, the classification makes a basic 
distinction between centers in which the level of manufacturing 
activity is high and manufacturing industries are prominent in the 
industry profile, and those in which manufacturing is subordinate in 
importance to the trade, service, and transportation functions. 
Among the former, three groups are distinguished: “diversified man- 
ufacturing centers with metropolitan functions” (D), “diversified 
manufacturing centers with few metropolitan functions” (D-), 
and “specialized manufacturing centers” (M). The second major 
grouping includes the “regional metropolises” (R), and the “re- 
gional capitals” (C). These five types account for the bulk of all 
SMA’s between 300,000 and 3,000,000 inhabitants, but it is neces- 
sary to recognize such “special cases” (S) as the nation’s capital, 
the resort center Miami, and some centers specializing in national 
defense activities. Finally, the five largest SMA’s are regarded as 
“national metropolises” (N). 

The West North Central division does not include a metropolis 


8 Duncan etal., Metropolis and Region. 
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of national rank (N), and it lacks an example of the miscellaneous 
S category. In conformity with our earlier findings, it also turns 
out to be lacking in M and D- centers, those with heavy specializa- 
tion in manufacturing to the exclusion or virtual exclusion of 
metropolitan functions involving strong regional orientations. The 
four largest SMA’s in the region, then, appear in the remaining 
three categories. Minneapolis-St. Paul and Kansas City are clas- 
sified as R centers (regional metropolises) on the basis of highly 
developed trade, service, and financial functions clearly oriented to 
surrounding areas roughly identifiable as their “hinterlands.” Simi- 
lar characteristics, on a smaller scale, justify the classification of 
Omaha as a “regional capital.” St. Louis is the only large metropolis 
in the region classified as a manufacturing center, but it is clearly 
one with strongly developed metropolitan functions; thus it is 
placed in the D category. 

For two of the four West North Central SMA’s the story on 
manufacturing is short: in both Kansas City and Omaha, the only 
manufacturing industry large enough to stand out in the industry 
profile is meat products. This activity, of course, is oriented to 
hinterland agricultural pursuits and ties these cities to the region in 
which they are located. The same industry likewise appears in the 
profiles of Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis. However, in the 
latter cities it is of lesser relative importance, being found in con- 
junction with a variety of manufacturing industries, not all of which 
exhibit so clear a regional orientation. Minneapolis-St. Paul has one 
other prominent processing industry—beverage production. The 
remainder of its profile manufacturing industries fall in category 6, 
resources of indirect significance, production for nonfinal market. 
St. Louis likewise specializes in beverage production, but it is a 
truly diversified manufacturing center, with profile industries in 
five of the six manufacturing categories. Situation in a region of 
only moderate accessibility to the national market, therefore, ap- 
pears to be somewhat less of a handicap to the development of 
manufacturing in these two SMA’s than in the smaller SMA’s of 
the region. Js it only a coincidence that both are located at the 
extreme eastern edge of the West North Central division (the St. 
Louis SMA actually extends into the East North Central division) ? 
We may note as a special advantage of St. Louis its exceptionally 
favorable combination of rail and water transport facilities—an ad- 
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vantage not typical of cities in the West North Central division. 

Before summing up the implications of the data surveyed in this 
paper, it is well to note their major limitations as evidence concern- 
ing the role of manufacturing in the development of urban eco- 
nomic structure. All the information is cross-sectional: it pertains 
to a single point in time, the middle of the twentieth century. Only 
by inference, therefore, does it suggest factors underlying devel- 
opmental trends and prospects. In stressing the importance of a 
city’s situation in a national system of urban centers we have relied 
on a single index of general accessibility. If other parameters of the 
system were introduced into the analysis, our conclusions might be 
different. In particular, some of the features of West North Cen- 
tral cities that we have interpreted as regionalized factors produc- 
ing deviations from national relationships might appear in a dif- 
ferent light. Obviously, a broad comparative study of the kind 
reported here affords only a starting point for assessing the pros- 
pects for industrial development in any particular city or regional 
group of cities. To make any such assessment realistic, one must 
undertake the kind of meticulous survey that Neff and Williams 
have produced tor Kansas City.® Finally, on our own evidence for 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis, near the top of the urban- 
metropolitan hierarchy one encounters certain factors in the devel- 
opment of manufacturing specialization which are not clearly 
brought out by our simple scheme of analysis. 

But let us set aside these limitations in order to formulate our 
conclusions as succinctly and provocatively as possible. Can we then 
suggest a “recipe” for producing growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the cities of the West North Central division? Apparently 
such a recipe would have three major ingredients: (1) capture a 
footloose industry; (2) capitalize on a regionally localized market 
or source of input; and (3) wait for the national market to drift 
toward the West. 


University of Chicago 





sie Kansas City” (Kansas City: Federal 
9Philip Neff and Robert M. Wil- Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 1954, 
liams, “The Industrial Development of | mimeographed). 





The Ecology of Religious 


Preference in Wichita 


DONALD O. COWGILL 


Reticious preference of 65,000 households in Wichita, 
Kansas, was ascertained by survey. Data were 
analyzed by census tracts, which were then grouped 
according to income levels. Findings, in general, 
conform to those of earlier studies of relationship 
between social class and religious identification, but 
some exceptions are noted. Thus, Roman Catholics 
were found in both wealthy and poor areas, whereas 
Jews were markedly concentrated in high-income 


areas.—EDITOR. 


T HERE have been many studies of the ecology of membership 
or attendance in specific churches. Harlan Paul Douglass de- 


veloped this approach to the analysis of specific churches thirty- 
five years ago.’ Since then the mapping of residences of church 
members, of those attending Sunday School, and of those partici- 
pating in various other activities and programs of the church has 
become standard procedure.” One study even treats of the ecology 
of the pastor’s residence in relation to the church which he serves.* 
Douglass and others have used the ecological distribution of mem- 
bers as one of the variables in developing a typology of churches.* 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of 
the Midwest Sociological Society in 
Lincoln, Neb., April 16-18, 1959. 

1See H. Paul Douglass, How to 
Study the City Church (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 1928); also 
The Springfield Church Survey (New 
York: George H. Doran, 1926); The 
St. Louis Church Survey (New York: 
George H. Doran, 1924); 1000 City 
Churches (New York: Harper, 1926). 


2See, for example, A Parish Work- 
book for City Churches (New York: 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
1956). 

3Stanley H. Chapman, “The Con- 
temporary Pastorate,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 9:597-602 (Dec., 1944). 

4See Stuart A. Queen and David B. 
Carpenter, The American City (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), pp. 291- 
92. The distinction between “metro- 
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However, all such studies and typologies concentrate upon mem- 
bership or participation in relation to the location of the individual 
church. They are more relevant to the study of institutions than 
to the study of people or of communities. 

Perhaps the studies most relevant to this one are the many re- 
searches on community stratification which have noted the correla- 
tion between social class and church membership. Within individ- 
ual cities, the most commonly found relationships between religious 
affiliation and social class might be stated as follows: 


1 Upper class persons are preponderantly Protestant; Catholics 
comprise less than their share of the socially elite of most Ameri- 
can cities. 

2 A high proportion of Catholics is found in the lower economic 

classes. 

Within the Protestant faiths, there is considerable variation in 

social status by denomination: 

a Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists tend to be 
heavily represented in the middle and upper classes. 

b Most typical of those in the middle classes are the Methodists 
and Lutherans. 

c The lower classes tend to be composed of Baptists and repre- 
sentatives of fundamentalist and evangelistic sects such as Pente- 
costal and Holiness. 

4 Jews show considerable variability in social status with some 
tendency toward concentration in upper-middle and upper-class 
status.5 


w 


To the extent that social status is reflected in the ecological pat- 
tern of residence, we might expect to find differentiated patterns 
of residence according to religious preference, but nowhere have 
such patterns been systematically studied for a representative sam- 
ple or a complete population with the emphasis upon religious pref- 











politan” churches and “neighborhood” 
churches rests largely upon the greater 
dispersion of membership for the met- 
ropolitan churches as contrasted with a 
compact ecological distribution of 
members of neighborhood churches. 

5 See, for example, Liston Pope, “Re- 
ligion and the Class Structure,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 256:84-91 
(1948); Hadley Cantril, “Educational 
and Economic Composition of Reli- 


gious Groups,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 47: 574-79 (Mar., 1943); W. 
Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941), p- 359; August B. Hollingshead, 
Elmstown’s Youth (New York: John 
Wiley, 1945), Ch. 5; Louis B. Bultena, 
“Church Membership and Church At- 
tendance in Madison, Wisconsin,” 
American Sociological Review, 14:384- 
89 (June, 1949). 
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erence rather than upon membership or attendance at a particular 
church. 


Method of Wichita Study 


During the last week of January and the first week of Feb- 
ruary of 1958, the Wichita Council of Churches sponsored a 
Teaching Mission in which many churches of the city engaged in 
intensive study and analysis of their programs. As one part of the 
Mission, these churches, assisted by still others who were not free 
at that time to participate in other phases of the Mission, con- 
ducted a city-wide census of religious preference and affiliation. 
Each of the participating churches furnished a core of volunteer 
census-takers who attended instruction sessions and on the ap- 
pointed afternoon, February 2, called on householders in previously 
designated areas. Call-backs were made within the next several 
days on those who were not at home. 

This was a massive operation in which 5,500 volunteers turned 
out on one afternoon to ring 80,000 doorbells. In spite of the am- 
bitiousness of the project, most of the calls were completed on 
schedule, and within a few days returns were available on some 
65,000 householders. These represented approximately 80 per cent 
of the households within the census area at the time. 

These 65,000 have been painstakingly classified by hand accord- 
ing to the religious preference of the mother of the family, or in 
her absence, the head of the house. It was not feasible to obtain the 
preference of all of the individuals in Wichita, and for some indi- 
viduals, particularly young children, such data are not very mean- 
ingful anyway. In spite of some mixed marriages and some differ- 
ence of church membership and preference on the part of family 
members, religion is still very much a family affair in America, and 
it is not at all illogical that a census of religion should be carried 
out with families as the units rather than individuals. In any event, 
the family was treated as the unit in the Wichita census, and the 
entire family was classified, as stated above, according to the pref- 
erence of the mother. This procedure was based upon two assump- 
tions: first, experience has shown that when differences of religion 
do exist within a family, the children usually follow the preference 
of the mother; and second, misassignment of individuals on this 
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basis will probably balance out in the total census, and therefore, 
it is probable that a census of families will show about the same 
distribution among the various denominations and faiths as would 
a complete census of individuals. 

In the original census, we asked for general religious preference, 
for the name of the specific chusch of which one might be a mem- 
ber, and the name of the church usually attended. Usually these 
three items agreed, but sometimes they did not. The disagreements 
were of many kinds: some had preferences but did not belong and 
did not attend, some belonged and did not attend, some preferred 
one church but attended another, etc. Preference was ultimately 
used, rather than church membership or attendance, as the basis 
of classification because it appeared more generally valid and was 
available on a greater proportion of the sample. Furthermore, less 
is known about religious preference; after all, membership and at- 
tendance figures are always available as institutional stzistics, but 
rarely in America have we a chance to see the religious orientation 
of the entire population, not just those who go to church. 

The interpretations of the relationships between denominational 
preference and social and economic status in the city which are 
given in this report rest fundamentally upon the social and eco- 
nomic patterns brought out in an earlier study, A Pictorial Analysis 
of Wichita® 


Preferences of People of Wichita as a Whole 


Wichita has been called a city of churches, and the number 
and variety of its religious institutions seems to give some warrant 
for such an appellation. There are 320 individual churches listed 
in the directory of churches published by the Wichita Council of 
Churches. These churches represent about sixty-six different de- 
nominations or faiths. 

These appear to be sufficient in quantity and diversity to ac- 
commodate nearly all of the inhabitants. Only 4 per cent of the 
families of the city are classified as having no religious preference 
and only a few prefer religious institutions which are not included 
among the churches of the city. In fact, one follower of Father 
Divine, one Buddhist, and two Mohammedans appear to be the only 


6Donald O. Cowgill, A Pictorial munity Planning Council and Univer- 
Analysis of Wichita (Wichita: Com- _ sity of Wichita, 1954). 
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ones in Wichita who would not be able to affiliate with a congrega- 
tion of their faith if they so desired. 

Whether Wichita has more diversity or leans more toward cer- 
tain types of religion than other communities cannot be specifically 
established since we have no comparable census in other cities. It 
would be interesting to discover whether Mencken’s reference to 
the “Bible Belt” is reflected in the religious make-up of Wichita, 
but there is little comparative information from other places. 

The best evidence of this order, by coincidence, was published 
at the same time as the Wichita census. This is a sample of the pop- 


TABLE I. RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES OF FAMILIES OF WICHITA 
COMPARED WITH THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 








Percentage Percentage 
U.S.A., 1957* Wichita, 1958 
Protestant 66.2 81.5 
Baptist 19.7 18.6 
Lutheran Ye 3.8 
Methodist 14.0 21:0 
Presbyterian 5.6 7.9 
Other Protestant 19.8 31.2 
Roman Catholic ys a 11.8 
Jewish Bs py 0.4 
Other Religion £3 ot 
No Religion Bd re 
Religion not reported 0.9 dae 





*U.S. figures from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: 
Population Characteristics, Series P—20, No. 79 (Feb. 2, 1958), p. 6. 
{Those not reporting are not included in our tables. 


ulation of the United States taken by the Bureau of Census in 
March, 1957. 

The question asked on this national survey was, “What is your 
religion?” This appears closely comparable with ours which was, 
“What is your religious preference?” In both cases the answer was 
usually given in terms of the names of organized religious institu- 
tions, whether or not the respondents were actually members of 
those institutions. 
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Table I shows the percentages for major denominations and 
faiths in Wichita and in the United States as a whole. It appears 
that Wichita has a far greater proportion of Protestants than the 
nation as a whole. In Wichita more than four out of five persons 
are Protestant, whereas, in the country as a whole, the ratio for 
adult individuals is two out of three. Of course, the obverse of this 
is that there are relatively fewer Catholics and Jews in Wichita 
than in the United States as a whole. Wichita is largely native, and 
old American; it contains only a small proportion of recent immi- 
grants or even second generation immigrant families, a large pro- 
portion of whom were Catholic and Jewish. The major centers of 
Catholic and Jewish populations are the port cities of the east. 
Wichita, an inland city, has not received as high a proportion of 
these migrants and consequently does not have as high proportions 
of Catholics and Jews. 

Obscured within the ratios of other religions, showing Wichita 
with somewhat greater proportions, is the small but significant pro- 
portion of adherents of the Orthodox Greek Catholic faith stem- 
ming from an historical settlement of Syrians in Wichita. 

Within the Protestant denominations, Wichita appears to have 
a high proportion of Methodists, Presbyterians, and “other Prot- 
estant” denominations. The national report does not give any break- 
down of the “other Protestant” classification, hence we can only 
surmise the relative proportion of different faiths. We suspect that 
one reason for the high percentage of families in this category in 
Wichita is the high ratio of adherents of the Disciples of Christ 
(Christian) Church, 11 per cent of the total. The second reason for 
this excess in Wichita in the “other Protestant” category may be 
the occasion for Mencken’s label “The Bible Belt.” There are 
small but significant numbers of followers of many fundamentalist 
and evangelistic sects which when added together comprise a con- 
siderable proportion of the total. 


Selected Ecological Patterns 


In the larger study,’ of which this is a summary, ecological 
maps of the residential distribution of adherents of some forty de- 
of the Families of Wichita (Wichita: 


7 Donald O. Cowgill and La Verna The Community Planning Council, 
F. Wadsworth, Religious Preferences 1958). 
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nominations and faiths were prepared and analyzed. It is not pos- 
sible to reproduce those maps here, nor can we discuss the patterns 
for all forty denominations. Instead, we shall attempt to describe 
typical patterns for different social classes, the patterns of distinctive 
faiths—Catholic and Jewish, patterns reflecting ethnic groups— 
Negro and Syrian, and the pattern for those who said they had no 
preference. 

Income and status differentials are reflected strikingly in the dis- 
tribution of adherents of many Protestant denominations. Those 
expressing a preference for the Episcopal church are found pre- 
dominantly in the higher income sections of the city. This con- 
firms the findings of the various stratification studies which have 
noted the concentration of Episcopalians in the upper classes.® 
The fact that the area in the vicinity of the University of Wichita 
also shows a high ratio of Episcopalians, probably indicates that 
there is an educational as well as an income component in the 
appeal of this denomination. In spite of the fact that there is an 
Episcopal church in the Negro district, the proportion of Episco- 
palians there is low, as it is in all sections with limited income and 
low occupational status. 

Several other denominations, most particularly, Presbyterian and 
Congregational, have similar patterns. These, too, tend to conform 
to the expectations derived from the stratification studies, but the 
very definite correlation between Congregationalism and economic 
status in Wichita seems to refute Bergel’s statement that “they are 
numerically not strong enough in the South and Middle West to 
play an important role in the class structure.”® In Wichita, they 
made up 2.3 per cent of the total, a slightly higher percentage than 
that of the Episcopalians. 

The* Methodist denomination appears typical of those whose 
greatest strength is in the middle classes. Methodists constitute a 
plurality in most of the census tracts with average incomes or 
above except for a few of the very highest income areas in which, 
as noted above, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
are more numerous. And on the other hand, it should be noted that 
the poorest sections of the city had the fewest Methodists (when 


SS ®Egon Ernest Bergel, Urban Soci- 
8 See, for example, Warner and Lunt, ology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
op. cit., and Pope, op. cit., p. 86. 1955), Pp- 315-16. 
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African Methodist Episcopal and Christian Methodist Episcopal 
are treated as separate denominations.) Thus, Methodism is below 
average in the wealthiest sections of the city and lowest in the 
poorest sections. This appears to warrant the judgment that it is 
strongest in the middle classes. 

This may indicate that Methodists by and large have a somewhat 
higher status in Wichita than in some other communities since 
Warner found heavy representation in the lower classes in Yankee 
City,”® and Liston Pope notes the same tendency in national polls.” 

In the same general classification, appear the Unity Church, 
Lutheran, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, Friends, 
Latter Day Saints, and United Presbyterian. The Unitarian and 
Church of Christ Scientist tend to draw from the upper—middle- 
class range in Wichita. 

The Pentecostal denomination gives a good representation of a 
church whose adherents are drawn chiefly from the lower income 
classes. This is shown. in Wichita by a high frequency of followers 
in the multiple-housing areas adjacent to the central business dis- 
trict, in a mixed Mexican-Negro district opposite the stockyards, 
and in several other areas of low income status. Very few Pente- 
costals live in the upper income sections, or even in the areas of 
the middle income range. This conforms with the findings of Pope. 

Other denominations with closely similar patterns include Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Salvation Army, and Four-Square Gospel. Also 
predominantly lower class, but drawing from a somewhat broader 
range than these are the Nazarene, Adventist, Baptist, Assembly 
of God, Church of Christ, Church of God, and United Brethren 
churches. Baptist churches generally draw a plurality of prefer- 
ences in the low income sections of the city 

These data suggest that there are few Protestant denomina- 
tions that do not reflect some specialization in relation to social 
classes and ecological area. However, this cannot be said of the 
Roman Catholic church in Wichita. There i . high proportion of 
Catholics in some upper income areas as well as in some very poor 
areas such as the central business district and the Mexican district. 
Likewise, the tracts with few Catholics range all the way from 
very poor in the stockyards area and the Negro district to an upper 
middle-class section. 


10 Warner and Lunt, op. cit., p. 359. 11 Pope, Op. cit., p. 86. 
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This pattern appears to differ from the findings of many of the 
stratification studies in which Catholics are concentrated in the 
lower classes.”? It is the author’s judgment that this indicates a real 
difference. Wichita has realtively few Catholics (only 12 per cent) 
and, with the exception of a small Mexican settlement, few of these 
are recent immigrants. As an inland city whose industralization 
dates from World War II, Wichita received little of the immigra- 
tion which contributed so heavily to the Catholic population in 
Northeastern cities and which at least temporarily led to a loading 
of the lower classes in those cities with Catholics. Recent migrants 
to Wichita have been more Baptist than Catholic. 

Perhaps another way in which Wichita deviates from a national 
norm or pattern of Northeastern cities is in the stratification of its 
Jewish population. It is not unusual to have a fairly high proportion 
of Jews in the upper classes,’* but the residential concentration of 
Jews in the upper income areas of Wichita is so great that a stranger 
looking at the map might conclude that there was a ghetto. How- 
ever, Close examination would reveal that in no tract do Jews con- 
stitute as much as 4 per cent of the total population, and it is also 
evident that the areas of maximum density of Jewish families in 
Wichita are the elite areas of the city. 

Another aspect which may be of interest to sociologists is the 
extent to which the Jewish population has moved away from the 
location of their synagogues. One synagogue is about one and one 
half miles from the center of the city, the other is approximately 
two miles out, while nearly all of the Jewish population lives still 
farther out with the center of this population being about four miles 
to the east of the center of the city. Since the same phenomenon was 
reported by Chapman* fourteen years ago in New Haven, we may 
raise several interesting questions: Do Jews move toward the sub- 
urbs at a more rapid rate? Is there more reluctance (or difficulty) 
in moving a synagogue than in the removal of a church of another 
faith? 

There are several denominations whose distribution can be ex- 
plained only in terms of race and the ecology of race in Wichita. 
For example, the distribution of families giving African Methodist 


aseamemaacHiee 18 Liston Pope shows 22 per cent.— 
12 [bid.; Warner and Lunt, op. cit., Op. cit., p. 86. F 
P- 359; Bultena, op. cit., p. 386. 14 Chapman, Op. cit., p. 86. 
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Episcopal as their religious preference quite clearly outlines the 
main Negro district. It underscores and confirms the highly rigid 
residential segregation pattern in Wichita cited by this author pre- 
viously. The same pattern emerges for two other denominations 
whose membership is primarily Negro: Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal and National Baptist. 

Another finding of this study is that the proportion of those who 
gave “no church” as their preference is highest in the low income 
section of the city. This is in accord with Hollingshead, who notes 
the lack of church membership and attendance from the lower 
classes.‘* However, Bultena found little variation in church mem- 
bership and attendance in Madison by social classes.** 

In summary, the ecological study of religious preference in 
Wichita conforms in general with earlier studies of the correlation 
between social class and church membership, but at the same time 
reveals some variations and unique qualities. Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Congregationalists show marked concentration in 
high income sections. Concentrations in areas characterized by 
medium incomes were for those giving preference to Unitarian, 
Christian Scientist, Unity and Lutheran, Methodist, Christian, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Friends, and Mormon churches. The 
poorer sections of the city tended to have more Nazarene, Adven- 
tist, Baptist, Assembly of God, Church of Christ, Church of God, 
United Brethern, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Salvation Army, Four- 
Square Gospel, and Pentecostal followers. Roman Catholics were 
found in both wealthy and poor sections, but the Jews were mark- 
edly concentrated in high income areas. Followers of the African 
Methodist Episcopal, the Christian Methodist Episcopal, and the 
National Baptist denominations were found almost exclusively in 
the highly segregated Negro residential district, and those with no 
church preference were predominantly in the poor sections of the 
city. 


University of Wichita 





15 Donald O. Cowgill and Mary S, 
“An Index of Segregation Based on 
Block Statistics,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 16:825-32; Donald O. 
Cowgill, “Trends in Residential Segre- 


gation of Non-Whites in American 
Cities, 1940-1950, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 21:43-48 (Feb., 1956). 

16 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 117. 

17 Bultena, op. cit., p. 386. 


Relationship of College Attendance 
to Personality Characteristics 
and Earlier Delinquent Behavior 


STARKE R. HATHAWAY, ELIO D. MONACHESI, 
and MARY LEE ERICKSON 


FoLLow-vp studies of 4,000 children tested with the 
MMPI in the ninth grade indicate that severity of de- 
linquency and frequency in its occurrence are notably 
less among those who went on to college; that there 

is a marked difference in means and variances of the 
MMPI scales between the college group and those who 
dropped out of school or did not go on to college; 

and that the mean MMPI scale scores that discriminate 
the college group from the noncontinuing group 

are higher, in general, for the latter. 


T HIS report is concerned with another phase of a longitudinal 
study of social adjustment begun in 1947. As was previously 
reported,’ in that year we administered the MMPI and gathered 
data on the ninth grade school population of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. The primary purpose of the study was to estimate the rela- 
tionship between the characteristics as indicated by a standardized 
objective personality inventory and the subsequent social adjust- 
ment of adolescents. The booklet form of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI)? was administered to 88.5 


* The research reported in this study 
is part of a project supported by a 
grant from the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota and 2 a 
mental health grant, No. M724, from 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

1S. R. Hathaway and E. D. Mona- 


chesi, Annalyzing and Predicting Ju- 
venile Delinquency with the MMPI 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953). 

2J. C. McKinley and S. R. Hatha- 
way, The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1943). 
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per cent of the ninth grade school population of Minneapolis. The 
number of children was 4,048, of which 1,997 were boys and 2,051 
were girls. 

Two years after the administration of the MMPI a follow-up 
study was done to determine how many of the youngsters in the 
sample had had contact with law enforcing authorities. This study 
consisted of an examination of the records of both public and pri- 
vate agencies dealing with deviant children. The names of the 
greatest proportion of the childven who had had contact with these 
agencies were found in the police departments and the juvenile 


TABLE 1. THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL- 
CONTINUING AND NONCONTINUING MALES AND FEMALES 
WHO HAD CONTACTS WITH LAW-ENFORCING AGENCIES 





Boys Girls 


7 





Number Percentage Number Percentage 
N delinquent delinquent N __ delinquent delinquent 





University of 441 135 30 ..60* 311 8 2.60* 
Minnesota 

Continuing in 226 61 26.99 237 12 5.06 
other school 

Not continuing 1292 603 46.67 1465 220 15.00 
school 

Total 1959} 799 40.79 2013t 240 12.00 





*Differences in delinquency percentages of University and noncontinuing 
school groups significant at the .01 level. 
tN’s based on individuals contacted in the second follow-up study. 


courts. Relatively few children had had contact with other agen- 
cies. 

A more comprehensive follow-up study was made four years 
after the MMPI administration. The records of private and public 
agencies were again examined, and these data were supplemented 
by information gathered by field workers who interviewed the 
subject, the parents, or others acquainted with the subject. Ap- 
proximately 92 per cent of the children in the study were checked 
in this investigation. 

This second study showed that 34 per cent of the boys and 27 
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per cent of the girls had continued to attend school. Of this group, 
441 boys (66 per cent) and 311 girls (57 per cent) were students 
at the University of Minnesota. The remainder either had gone to 
other colleges and universities, trade and technical schools, music 
and art schools, nurses training establishments, business schools, or 
they were in the process of completing high school. The data in 
this paper concern the amount and nature of delinquent behavior 
found associated with those who did and those who did not con- 
tinue to attend school after the 1947 MMPI administration. 

The successive two-year examinations of the files of private and 
public agencies showed that a significantly greater proportion of 
those ninth graders who did not continue in school had their names 
recorded in the agency rosters than did youngsters who did con- 
tinue in school. These data are presented in Table 1. It would seem 
from Table 1 that ot continuing in school is more related to devi- 
ant behavior than is continuing in school. This does not mean that 
stopping school is a “cause” of delinquency. Going to school, espe- 
cially going beyond high school, may be only one phase of a way 
of life that causes sociaily acceptable behavior. Furthermore, it 
should be remembered that the data presented in Table 1 are based 
on names of ninth graders found in the files of law enforcing agen- 
cies. They are not complete or probably representative of all devi- 
ant behavior engaged in by the children in the study sample. At 
most they must be regarded as indicating that the youngsters in- 
volved were sufficiently socially visible and bothersome to have got 
their names into the records of law-enforcing agencies. 

The data gathered in the two follow-up investigations made it 
possible to give each person a delinquency rating based upon four 
categories designed to suggest the severity of the behavior that 
brought the adolescent to the attention of law-enforcing authorities. 
The rating categories are: 


Delinquency 1. In this classification were placed the names 
of children found in police records for at least one minor difficulty, 
such as traffic contact (for example, overtime parking); or for being 
picked up but involvement was poorly established; or the contri- 
bution of the individual was so minor that it would not justify 
classification into one of the following groups. 

Delinquency 2. The youngsters placed in this class had com- 
mitted minor offenses, such as destruction of property (especially 
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when this was connected with play activities), drinking, one or 
more traffic offenses (escapades involving speeding, driving without 
a license, and/or going at high speed through a stop light or sign), 
curfew violation, and immoral conduct. The misbehavior was rela- 
tively nondelinquent in comparison to that of categories 3 and 4. 
Nevertheless, these children as a group were considered to have 
demonstrated disquieting evidence of undesirable conduct. 

Delinquency 3. This classification involves the commission of 
one serious offense, such as auto theft, grand larceny, or gross im- 
morality, or more than one less serious offense such as petty larceny, 
immoral conduct, assault, disorderly conduct, malicious destruction 
of property, shoplifting, flagrant curfew violations, truancy, and 
incorrigibility. The youngsters placed in this class were, therefore, 
not ciearly established as delinquent, but, nevertheless, they were 
showing behavior that needed more than casual explanation. 

Delinquency 4. This level of misconduct is used to denote 
those who committed repeated offenses, such as auto theft, bur- 
glary, grand larceny, holdup with a gun, and gross immoral con- 
duct (girls), accompanied by less serious offenses. In this category 
were placed all youngsters who were considered to have demon- 
strated a well-established delinquent pattern. 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF SEVERITY OF DELIN- 
QUENCY FOR UNIVERSITY AND NONCONTINUING MALES 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GROUPS 





Delinquency rating 





by severity University Noncontinuing 

1 52 123 

Z 41 143 

3 35 202 

4 4 51 

5 2 37 

6 1 23 

7 15 

8 9 
Total 135 603 
Mean 2.007 2.851 
S.D.? 1.015 2.475 





F = 2.439 (significant at the .01 level) 
t = 7.829 (t, using Cochran-Cox weighted criteria, 2.6024, significant at 
the .01 level) 
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Youngsters were rated on each of the two follow-up studies. 
These ratings were combined to form a ranking system with a 
range of 1 to 8 related to the severity of delinquent behavior. 
Table 2 shows data from this system for University and noncon- 
tinuing boys only, since conduct here considered was so infre- 
quent among girls continuing in school as to render analysis mean- 
ingless. 

The findings in both Table 1 and Table 2 indicate that delin- 


quency is both more frequent and mox> severe among children 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF UNIVERSITY AND NONCON- 
TINUING DELIQUENT MALES COMMITTING PROPERTY 
AND CONDUCT OFFENSES* 





University Noncontinuing 





Number Number 
delinquent Percentage delinquent Percentage 





Conduct offenses 91 67.4 276 45.8 
Property offenses 24 17 .8t 163 27.0 

Both conduct and 
property offenses 20 14.8f 164 27.2 
Total 135 190.0 603 100.0 





*Property offenses include auto theft, burglary, grand larceny, petty larceny, 
shoplifting (unspecified), destruction of property, receiving stolen goods, drug 
traffic, contact only (other than traffic offenses). Conduct offenses include 
incorrigibility, truancy, curfew violation, absenting from home, disorderly 
conduct, immoral conduct, assault, probation violation, liquor, traffic. 

{Difference between University and noncontinuing percentages significant 
at the .01 level. 


{Difference between University and noncontinuing percentages significant 
at the .05 level. 


who do not continue in school than among children who do. The 
frequency distributions in Table 2 for the University and noncon- 
tinuing groups are significantly different in means and variances as 
indicated by the F-test and corrected T-test. 

Not only do University and noncontinuing youngsters differ in 
the amount and severity of delinquency, but they also differ in the 
kind of behavior that brings them before law-enforcing agencies. 
As the data in Table 3 indicate, the noncontinuing boys tend to 
commit offenses against property more frequently than do the Uni- 
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versity boys. Again, however, the data show that the noncontinu- 
ing group was more likely to be delinquent. 

Since a primary purpose of the entire study was to determine 
the nature of the relationships between MMPI scale scores and 
subsequent social adjustment, the next phase of the analysis pro- 
vides a comparison of the means and variances of MMPI scale 
scores for the University and noncontinuing groups. For this pur- 
pose four random samples of one hundred cases with valid profiles 
were drawn from the University females and males and from the 
noncontinuing females and males. 

The MMPI is a psychometric instrument designed to provide 
scores on various aspects of an individual’s attitudinal and emo- 
tional life. It contains 550 items covering a wide range of topics, 
the content of which constitutes ten personality scales and four 
validating scales.* The nature of the variables measured by clinical 
scales is shown by the following list of abbreviated and simplified 
scale description: 


Scale 
Abbreviation Variable Description 
Si---0 Social Introversion Socially outgoing or withdrawn 
Hs—1 Hypochondriasis Abnormal concern with health and 
bodily functions 
D—2 Depression Unhappiness, feeling of an inability 
to cope with life and its prob- 
lems; low morale 
Hy—3 Hysteria Solving problems by utilizing physi- 
cal symptoms; psychological 
immaturity 
Pd—4 Psychopathic Absence of deep emotional response; 
Deviate inability to profit from social 
training; disregard for mores 
and norms of society 
Mf—5 Masculinity- Tendency towards the interests of 
Femininity opposite sex 
Pa—6 Paranoia Suspiciousness, oversensitivity in 
social situations; rigidity in 
personality; regards persons and 
situations as threatening 
Pt—7 Psychasthenia Fears; inferiority feelings; compul- 


sive in behavior; indecisiveness 








3 The MMPI also may be scored for 
a variety of other scales; since, how- 
ever, this discussion is confined to the 


ten primary clinical and form validat- 
ing scales, no discussion will be de- 
voted to these other scales. 
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Sc—8 Schizophrenia Bizarre thoughts and/or behavior; 
loss of touch with reality 

Ma—9 Hypomania Overproductivity in thought; over- 
active; transient enthusiams; 
expansive 


The four scales employed in assessing the validity of the scores 
made on the other scales are “?”, F, L, and K. Briefly, the “?” scale 
score shows the number of items to which the person fails to re- 
spond; the L scale indicates the degree to which a person distorts 
his responses in an attempt to place himself in a favorable position; 
the F scale indicates the degree to which a person is careless and/or 
unco-operative in answering the items. The K scale, employed as 
2 correction device to heighten the discriminatory powers of the 
Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma scales, indicates the degree to which the 
subject is overly self-critical or evasive. 

Table 4 shows the means and standard deviations for the L, F, 
and K scales raw scores and the T-scores of the ten clinical scales 
made by the four groups. Examination of these statistics indicates 
that University males and females are significantly different from 
noncontinuing males and females. On ten scales both males and 
females differ significantly in means and/or in variances (P=: 05). 

In contrast to University male students, noncontinuing boys 
seem on the average to be more deviant in behavior and attitudes 
(F), more depressed (D), less conventional and conscientious (Pd), 
compulsive and indecisive (Pt), and more introverted socially (Si). 
Noncontinuing girls, in comparison to University girls, tend on the 
average to be less concerned about how they appear to others (L), 
deviant and unco-operative (F), less defensive and evasive (K), 
less conventional (Pd), more compulsive (Pt), less reality-oriented 
(Sc), overactive with transient enthusiasm (Ma), and more socially 
withdrawn (Si). 

In view of the fact that previous studies indicate that delinquent 
and nondelinquent boys and girls differ significantly on several of 
the MMPI scales (1), it seemed appropriate to make another com- 
parison of the University and noncontinuing groups in order to 
determine whether the MMPI scales persisted in differentiating the 
groups when the delinquency variable was eliminated. Thus, all 
cases having recorded contacts with law-enforcing agencies were 
removed from the two groups and the means and variances for all 
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of the MMPI scales were again compared. The results of this analy- 
sis are presented in Table 5. A comparison of the data presented in 
Tables 4 and 5 indicates that in the case of males, the significant 
difference in means on the D and Pt scales is lost. These results 
suggest that delinquents, as we have defined them, contribute to 
make the two groups significantly different in mean D and Pt 
scales. Also significant differences in variances for scales L, Hs, Pd, 


TABLE 4. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY AND NONCONTINUING GROUPS FOR THE 
MMPI SCALES AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE 











Boys Girls 
Noncontinuing University Noncontinuing University 
N = 100 N = 100 N = 100 N = 100 
Scales Means S.D. Means S.D. Means S.D. Means S.D. 





L 3.80 2.278 ’ 3.37 1.931 3.38 2.064 ** 4.44 2.231 

F 7.17 4.716 77 5.29 2.148 5.56 4.024 ** 3.84 3.566 

K 13.27. 5.077 14.03 4.890 12.74 4.819 ** 15.43 4.835 
Si-O 54.17. 9.310 * 51.06 8.223 54.05 8.301 * 51.50 8.378 
Hs—1 53.20 9.246 51.06 7.781 47.11 7.067 ” 46.35 4.502 
D—2 52.64 10.469 * 49.66 9.343 46.47 8.013 47.11 7.285 
Hy—3 52.27 7.949 51.50 7.033 49.33 7.611 49.34 6.900 
Pd—4 61.77 10.880 4 58.18 9.054 57.95 10.254 * 54.31 9.657 
Mf—S5 51.47 9.763 ’ 53.04 8.283 55.84 8.743 53.37 9.259 
Pa—6 54.03 11.055 ” 52.51 8.426 54.30 9.445 * 51.63 9.487 
Pte—7 58.78 11.537 ’ 55.36 9.337 55.48 8.263 ** 51.95 7.501 
Sc—8 61.34 13.970 ” 58.62 9.818 57.97 9.391 ** 53.89 8.216 
Ma—9 60.69 11.855 59.32 11.507 58.49 11.662 ** 51.49 10.407 


~ 





*indicates mean difference significant at the .05 level 
**indicates mean difference significant at the .01 level. 

‘indicates variance difference significant at the .05 level. 
"indicates variance difference significant at the .01 level. 


Mf, and Pt disappear when delinquents are eliminated from the 
male groups. Removal of delinquents made the groups more homo- 
geneous. University and noncontinuing males, however, do differ 
in several respects. On the average, the noncontinuing boys tend 
to be more ready to admit peculiar or unusual things about them- 
selves, less conventional, hypomaniac, and socially introverted. 


They tend also to be more heterogeneous than the University boys 
on the F, Mf, and Sc scales. 
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When the delinquents are removed from the female groups (two 
in the University group and twenty-one in the noncontinuing 
group) there is a loss in the differentiations in means of the F, Pd, 
and Pa scales. The mean differences in the L, K, Pt, Sc, Ma, and 


TABLE 5. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR NON- 
DELINQUENT UNIVERSITY AND NONCONTINUING GROUPS 
FOR THE MMPI SCALES AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE DIFFERENCES 

















Boys Girls 

Noncontinuing University Noncontinuing University 

N = 67 N = 66 N = 79 N = 100 

Scales Means S.D. Means S.D. Means S.D. Means S.D. 
ic 5:51. 2.025 3.67 2.014 3:53 2.129 * 4:44 2:20 
F 7.09 5.134 5, 5.21 1.489 4.91 10.957 3.84 3.566 
K 13.08 4.707 14.29 4.716 12.99 4.786 ** 15.43 4.835 
SiO 54.25 8.333 * 51.36 8.346 54.00 8.599 * 51.50 8.378 
Hs—1 53.28 9.124 52.00 8.122 47.35 7.385 " 46.35 4.502 


8 

8 
D—2 51.81 10.318 51.36 9.690 46.84 8.004 47.11 7.285 
Hy—3 52.34 7.477 52.41 7.030 49.42 7.990 49.34 6.900 
Pd—4 61.45 10.519 * 58.11 8.628 56.48 10.494 54.31 9.657 
Mf—5 51.55 9.611 53.42 7.880 55.15 9.207 53.37 9.259 
Pa—6 54.58 11.256 ’ 51.65 8.524 53.84 9.163 51.63 9.487 
Pt—7 58.97 11.238 56.03 9.952 55.09 8.484 * 51.95 7.501 
Sc—8 61.91 14.572 ’ 57.92 9.661 56.37 8.493 * 53.89 8.216 

1 


Ma—9 61.78 12.219 * 57.39 11.303 56.32 10.293 ** 51.49 10.407 


on 





*indicates mean difference significant at the .05 level. 
**indicates mean difference significant at the .01 level. 

‘indicates variance difference significant at the .05 level. 
"indicates variance difference significant at the .01 level. 


Si scales remain, however. Variance differences also remain. The 
data on differences in means for female groups presented in Table 5 
tend to suggest that delinquents in the noncontinuing group were 
mainly responsible for making the group seem less conventional 
and more suspicious and deviant than the University females. 
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Summary 


The results of another phase of a longitudinal study of social 
adjustment begun in 1947 involving some 4,000 ninth grade school 
children in Minneapolis, Minnesota, tested with the MMPI are 
presented. These results concern (1) the amount and nature of 
delinquent behavior associated with groups of children in the origi- 
nal study sample who did and did not continue in school, and (2) 
comparison of personality characteristics of those ninth graders 
who entered the University of Minnesota to those who did not 
continue in school. 

The data indicate that (1) the frequency of the occurrence and 
severity of delinquency are significantly less among those who 
continue their education; (2) the MMPI means for University fe- 
male students on the L, F, K, Pt, Sc, Ma, and Si scales are signifi- 
cantly different from corresponding noncontinuing means; Univer- 
sity males differ significantly from noncontinuing males in mean 
scores on the F, D, Pd, Pt, and Si scales; (3) University males differ 
significantly from noncontinuing males in variance on the L, F, 
Hs, Pd, Mf, Pa, Pt, and Sc scales, and University females differ only 
on the Hs scale; (4) the removal of delinquents from the Univer- 
sity and noncontinuing groups results in reducing the difference 
in mean scores to chance differences on the D and Prt scales for 
males and on the F, Pd, and Pa scales for females. The variances 
are likewise altered on the L, Hs, Pd, Mf, and Pt scales for males, 
but there is no alteration for females. In general the scales that 
discriminate University from noncontinuing females and males (be- 
fore and after removal of delinquents) show higher mean scores 
for the noncontinuing groups. 


University of Minnesota 











Motion Picture Attendance 
and Social Isolation 


MARVIN E. OLSEN 


Ir 1s hypothesized that a major cause of movie attend- 
ance is social isolation, which is measured by population 
increase, percentage of the population changing houses, 
and an urbanism index. Fairly high product-moment 
correlations are found between each of the two 
population mobility measures and movie attendance; 
the combined multiple correlation is even higher. 
Adding the urbanism index to this multiple correlation 
increases it only slightly. Significant regional differ- 
ences in movie attendance are found to disappear 
when population increase is controlled. 


panes million Americans—one out of every 2.5—attend the 
movies each week.’ During the course of a year this amounts 
to over 3.5 billion paid admissions. Because this huge complex has 
such a pervasive influence on American culture, many writers have 
been intrigued by the question of why people attend motion pic- 
tures. Or, since patrons presumably receive some sort of satisfaction 
from movies, what is there in movies that appeals to people? 

This is not an easy question to answer. In the first place, there is 
obviously a vast multitude of individual, unique motives for movie- 
going. At the most, one can only hope to discover broad generali- 
ties among these individual factors. 

Second, there have been few attempts to throw any empirical 
light on the subject. True, a number of studies have investigated 
demographic characteristics of actual movie audiences.* These 

1Jay Haley, “The Appeal of the 2 Many of these studies are summa- 
Moving Picture,” The Quarterly of rized in Leo A. Handel, Hollywood 


Film, Radio, and Television, 4:361-74 Looks at Its Audience (Urbana: Uni- 
(Summer, 1952). versity of Illinois Press, 1950) pp. 93- 
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studies have shown, for instance, that (1) women attend movies 
slightly more often than do men; (2) young people aged 15-25 go 
to the movies far more often than do people of other ages, with up 
to 75 per cent of them estimated to attend at least once a week; 
(3) single people attend more often than do married persons, al- 
though controlling for age largely eliminates this difference; (4) 
motion pictures tend to appeal more to people with high school 
educations than to those with either grade school or college educa- 
tions; (5) there may be a slight inverse relationship between occu- 
pational status and movie attendance. 

As a whole, these studies have been of definite value in showing 
what particular types of individuals attend movies most frequently. 
But they tell us very little about the more basic question of why 
people go to movies. Furthermore, by focusing entirely on individ- 
uals they have ignored any broader social patterns that might exist. 
Conceivably there could be community-wide or region-wide social 
forces which influence people either toward or away from motion 
pictures. The search for such social influences on movie attendance 
was the basic concern of the study reported here. 

It is the hypothesis of this paper that to a large extent people 
go to the movies because they cannot find other more personal 
forms of recreation. In other words, movies act as a substitute form 
of recreation for people who lack close friends. Personal relations 
within a primary friendship group are undoubtedly a basic source 
of happiness and relaxation for all people—when they are avail- 
able. Frequently, however, they are not available. This is especially 
true in large metropolitan areas, where people sometimes don’t 
even know their next-door neighbor. Thus a couple who, for one 
reason or another, have no friends to visit or invite in for the eve- 
ning might very likely decide to take in a movie. In operational 
terms, the hypothesis i is that the greater the social isolation, defined 
as a lack of close personal friends, the higher the movie attendance. 











108. Other studies referred to are as 
follows: Mark Abrams, “The British 
Cinema Audience, 1949,” Quarterly of 
Film, Radio, and Television, 4:251-55 
(Sprine, 1950); Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
“Attitude Research in the Movie 
Field,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 


254:160-68 (Nov., 1947); Dallas W. 
Smyth, John R. Cregory, Alvin Ostrin, 
Oliver P. Calvin, and William Moro- 
ney, “Portrait of a First-Run Audi- 
ence,” Quarterly of Film, Radio, and 
Television, 9:390-409 (Summer, 1955); 
Gordon R. Taylor, “What the Film 
Public Wants,” New Statesman and 
Nation, 35:171-72 (Feb. 28, 1948). 
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It should be carefully noted, however, that the concept “social 
isolation” is used in this paper as a social characteristic of a total 
community rather than as an individual characteristic of any of 
the people in the community. 

This study was condu=ted entirely on a community rather than 
an individual level of analysis. The sample consisted of 167 of the 
172 Standard Metropolitan Areas (SMA’s) in the United States 
in 1958;* smaller towns and rural areas were not included in the 
study because of lack of necessary data.* We are therefore actually 
measuring only community-wide tendencies, rather than individual 
motives for movie attendance, and we must keep this limitation in 
mind when interpreting the results. 

All data used in the study were drawn from the 1950 Census 
of Population and the 1954 Census of Business.” 

A measure of the dependent variable—motion picture attendance 
—was not directly available, but a fairly satisfactory substitute was 
found.® Included in the 1954 Census of Business were total gross 
receipts for all motion picture theatres (both indoor and drive-in) 
for all SMA’s during the preceding year. These receipts can, with 





3 Five SMA’s—Laredo, Tex.; Macon, 
Ga.; Topeka, Kan.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
and Hampton-Newport News, Va.— 
had to be eliminated because of incom- 
plete data. 

4The technical question can be 
raised at this point as to whether these 
167 cases should be considered a uni- 
verse (minus five cases) or a sample; 
in the first instance tests of statistical 
significance of obtained results would 
be unnecessary, while in the second in- 
stance they should be applied. There is 
no definite rule governing such a situa- 
tion, but it has been suggested by Mar- 
garet Hagood and Daniel Price in Sta- 
tistics for Sociologists (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952, pp. 421-22) that it 
may be helpful to postulate a hypo- 
thetical universe, from which the ac- 
tual observed cases are considered a 
random sample. Significance tests can 
then be used to infer information about 
the hypothetical universe. This enables 
one to partially divorce the variables 
under study from the particular con- 
text in which they occur and to gen- 
eralize the findings to “pure” relation- 


ships. Such a procedure was followed 
in this study. 

5 Census of Population: 1950, vol. 2 
(Characteristics of the Population), 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C.; 
Census of Business: 1954, vol. 4 (Se- 
lected Service Trades—Area Statistics), 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
It is unfortunate that these theatre sta- 
tistics were collected four years after 
the basic census data used in the study. 
However, population statistics and 
business statistics are not collected by 
the Census Bureau at the same time, 
and these were the most comparable 
sets of data found to exist. The author 
knows of no reason why the four-year 
difference should produce any kind of 
systematic bias. 

6 Attendance figures for a few of the 
very largest cities are available, but it 
was not desired to limit the scope of 
the study to this extent. See Census of 
Business: 1954, “Bulletin S-2-8” (Se- 
lected Services: Motion Pictures), U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 
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some reservations, be considered to be fairly highly correlated with 
number of patrons.’ 

Since the SMA’s varied widely in size—from 56,000 for Fort 
Smith, Ark., to nearly 13,000,000 for New York City—it was first 
necessary to standardize the gross theatre receipts for population 
size. The range of the resulting receints per capita (henceforth often 
referred to simply as “receipts”) was trom $3.64 for Altoona, Pa., 
to $22.93 for Miami, Fla. 

In addition to gross theatre receipis for each SMA, the Census of 
Business also listed the number of theatres in each SMA. To be 
certain that variations in this factor did not influence receipts, a 
simple split-half analysis was made of this relationship. The distri- 
bution of SMA’s by receipts was divided at the median, and the 
two halves compared for average number of theatres per SMA.° In 
the high-receipt half there were 37.0 theatres per SMA, while in the 
low-receipt half there was an average of 38.0 theatres. This factor 
was therefore dropped from further consideration. 

Three separate indicators of the independent variable—social iso- 
lation within a community—were used in the study. Two of them 
were primarily measures of spatial mobility, since physical move- 
ment almost always preduces a certain amount of social disruption. 
Old friends are left behind, and for at least a time the migrant is 
very much a stranger in his new community or neighborhood. One 
of these indicators, increase in population during the preceding 
ten years (1940-50), was primarily a measure of intercity mobility. 


short of complicated adjustments for 
cost-of-living differences—were known 
by which this variation could be con- 


7 These reservations involve the fol- 
lowing three assumptions: First, it must 








be assumed that the proportion of chil- 
dren, who pay reduced prices, is rela- 
tively constant among cities. Second is 
the assumption that although movie 
prices do vary among theatres within 
any SMA, these price spreads are rela- 
tively the same in all cities, so that this 
variation can be considered essentially 
random. Third, it must be assumed that 
intercity differences in mean movie 
prices do not significantly affect the 
data. This is the most questionable of 
the three assumptions, since average 
prices obviously do vary among SMA’s, 

and especially among regions of the 
country. Furthermore, no methods— 


trolled. However, as the results turned 
out, any effect which this variation 
might have are in a conservative direc- 
tion. For example, in SMA’s in the 
Southeast and Southwest, which have a 
lower cost of living, a given number 
of people would contribute less in box- 
office receipts than they would else- 
where in the country. Yet despite this 
inhibiting influence on the data, total 
receipts in these areas were higher than 
anywhere else. 

8 The extreme case of New York 
City, with almost twice as many the- 
atres as any other SMA, was excluded 
from this analysis. 
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The other, percentage of the population changing houses in the 
past year (1949-50), gave more consideration to intracity mobility.® 

The third indicator of social isolation was an urbanism index, 
designed to measure the degree of urbanism prevailing in an SMA. 
Basically, this index is the urbanization portion of Shevky’s social 
area analysis technique.”® It consists of three census items: per- 
centage of females age 14 and over who are in the labor force (pos- 
itively related to urbanism), the birth rate (negatively related), 
and percentage of all dwelling units which are single and detached 
(negatively related) .1 

The analytical technique used throughout was product moment 
correlation. Correlations are of course based only on concurrent 
variation and tell nothing about cause-and-effect relationships. The 
results of this study, therefore, can neither prove nor disprove the 
basic hypothesis that movies act as a substitute form of recreation 
for people who lack close personal friends. But if we can discover 
significant relationships on a community level between movie at- 
tendance and any of the indicators of social isolation, we will then 
have an empirical foundation on which to build a cause-and-effect 
theory about individual behavior. 

Correlations (r’s) obtained between motion picture receipts per 
capita and each of the three indicators of social isolation are given 
in Table 1, Also given are rs which tell how much of the variation 
in the dependent variable is associated with variation in the inde- 


ford University Press, 1955). Although 


9 The reason for using house changes 
as an indicator of social isolation is as 
follows: It has been found that al- 
though an urban person’s “best friends” 
(i.e., those with whom he has the most 
in common) are often scattered 
throughout the city, his “intimate 
friends” (i.., those with whom he 
interacts the most) are usually in his 
immediate neighborhood. Furthermore, 
the longer a person has lived in a 
neighborhood and a particular house, 
the more “intimate” are his neighbor- 
hood friendships. See Joel Smith, Wil- 
liam H. Form, and Gregory P. Stone, 
“Local Intimacy in a Middle-Sized 
City,” American Journal of Sociology, 
60:276-84 (Nov., 1954). 

10Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 
Social Area Analysis (Stanford: Stan- 


this method was originally devised for 
ranking census tracts within a city, it 
is equally applicable to whole cities. 
Census data on which this index was 
based were drawn from the 1950 Cen- 
sus of Population. 

11Qne major modification of the 
Shevky Index was introduced into this 
study: the factor of the percentage of 
single detached dwelling units was 
weighted double, while the other two 
items retained single weight. This was 
done because the unmodified scale did 
not separate the SMA’s adequately. 
The housing factor was chosen to be 
exaggerated because it was more widely 
distributed than either of the other 
two, and on theoretical grounds it 
seemed to be the most important of the 
three items. 
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pendent variable, values of F determined in significance tests, and 
probabilities associated with these F’s. 

From the table it can be seen that both measures of spatial mo- 
bility are markedly related to movie receipts in the direction pre- 
dicted, while the moderate correlation between urbanism and re- 
ceipts appears to be in the opposite direction from that expected. 

The first question to arise at this point concerns the relative inde- 
pendence of the two spatial mobility measures. To what extent are 
they actually measuring different phenomena (i.e., intracity ver- 
sus intercity mobility), and to what extent are they simply meas- 
ures of the same thing—since a certain amount of the house chang- 
ing would doubtless be due to population increase? In answer to 


TABLE 1. CORRELATION VALUES AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS 
BETWEEN MOTION PICTURE RECEIPTS PER CAPITA AND 
EACH OF THREE INDICATORS OF SOCIAL ISOLATION 
FOR 167 STANDARD METROPOLITAN A'REAS 





Indicator r r? F 1g 





Percentage Increase in 
Population, 1940-50 608  .370 97.8 <.001 


Percentage of Population 
Changing Houses, 1949-50 .575 .331 81.7 <.001 


Index of Urbanism —.160 .026 4.4 < .05 





this question the correlation between the two measures—r = .629; 
r? = .396 (F = 108.2; P<.o01)—tells us that not quite two-fifths 
of the variation in one is associated with the variation in the other. 
Using the three zero-order mobility correlations we can then de- 
termine first-order partial correlations between receipts and each 
measure of mobility, controlling for the other one. (In correlations 
presented henceforth, numerical subscripts will indicate the vari- 
ables involved: 1 = receipts, 2 = population increase, and 3 = 
house changes.) Between receipts and population increase, control- 
ling for house changes, the correlation is: ry2.; = .388; r12.3 = .151 
(F = 29.1; P<.oo1). Between receipts and house changes, con- 
trolling for population increase, the correlation is: r3.2 = .313; 
r330 = .098 (F = 18.2; P<.oo1). Thus, because of the moder- 
ately high correlation between the two independent variables, the 
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relationship between receipts and each of the mobility indices is 
markedly decreased when the other is held constant. 

There is, however, enough independence between the two mo- 
bility measures to make combining them worthwhile. The multiple 
correlation, R*, between receipts and the two mobility indices 
taken together was found to be as follows: R*12; = .423 (F = 
64.3; P<.oo1). Over 4o per cent of the variation in movie receipts 
—and therefore presumably movie attendance—can be “explained” 
using only these two measures of spatial mobility! 

Will adding a third variable to this multiple correlation signifi- 
cantly increase it? Let us again consider the urbanism index (desig- 
nated here as variable 4). When it alone was correlated with movie 
receipts, the relationship was both small in value and in the opposite 
direction from that expected. Let us now, though, hold the two 
mobility variables constant while correlating receipts and urbanism. 
The result is a reverse in the direction of the correlation, and a 
slight increase in absolute value: 144.0; = .2323 P1423 = .054 (F. = 
8.87; P<.or). In actuality, then, the high correlations between 
receipts and the two mobility measures were covering up the 
“true” relationship between urbanism and movie attendance. 

Using the above partial correlation, we can determine the mul- 
tiple correlation between movie receipts and the three independ- 
ent variables of population increase, house changes, and urbanism 
taken together: R?; 034 = .463 (F = 39.9; P<.oo1). Adding the 
urbanism index has thus increased the first multiple correlation by 
.04. 

At this point the temptation is strong to keep adding additional 
variables to the multiple correlation in hopes of increasing it fur- 
ther. Possible variables to analyze might include (1) population size 
of the SMA, since social isolation may be greater in larger cities; 
(2) percentage of the population aged 15-24, since these people 
are the most frequent movie-goers; (3) median number of school 
years completed by persons over age 25, since education was seen 
to be related to movie attendance; (4) percentage of employed 
persons classified by the census as blue-collar workers,”? since occu- 
pational status has also been found to be related to movie-going; (5) 
median annual income of families and unrelated individuals, since 





12 This includes craftsmen, foremen, mestics, and laborers except farm 
operatives, service workers except do- workers. 
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economic status might influence one’s decision of whether to go to 
a movie; and (6) percentage of the population who are foreign 
born, since both language and cultural barriers would presumably 
keep these people away from motion pictures. Correlations between 
movie receipt and each of these variables are given in Table 2. 

It is evident from the table that none of these factors is too highly 
related to movie attendance. Three of them—population size, age, 
and education—show no significant relationship at all. Income and 
percentage of foreign born do show statistically significant correla- 
tions, although substantively they are very minor. As expected, 


TABLE 2. CORRELATION VALUES AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS 
BETWEEN MOTION PICTURE RECEIPTS PER CAPITA AND 
SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS FOR 
167 STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 





Demographic Characteristics r r? F P 





Population Size — .004 . . > .05 


Per Cent of Population 
Aged 15-24 .075 ~=—.006 10 > & 


Median Years of Education .097 .009 1:6 > 5 
Per Cent of Labor Force 


in Blue-Collar Jobs — .450 .202 42.0 <.001 
Median Annual Family 

Income —.189 .036 6.2 < 05 
Per Cent of Population 

Foreign Born —.160 .026 4.4 < .05 





*Indicates figure too small to be shown in table. 


movie receipts declined slightly with an increase in the foreign- 
born population. Income, however, operated in an opposite direc- 
tion from that predicted; as family income goes down, movie 
receipts go up slightly. 

The major, and somewhat surprising finding here is the mod- 
erate negative correlation between blue-collar workers in the labor 
force and movie receipts. Apparently movie attendance is notice- 
ably greater in SMA’s with a high proportion of white-collar work- 
ers than in those with more blue-collar workers. 

Even if one wished to add income, percentage of foreign born, 
and occupational status to the multiple correlation, however, they 
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are all too highly related to the original social isolation variables. 
Blue-collar occupational distribution, for example, is correlated 
—.723 with population increase and —.624 with house changes. 
The result of such high correlations between independent variables 
is to eliminate the relationship between the dependent and the first 
independent variable when the second independent variable is held 
constant. For instance, the original significant correlations shown 
in Table 2 between receipts and occupational status, per cent for- 
eign born, and median income, were reduced as follows when popu- 


lation increase was controlled: (a) occupational status, r = .020; 
(b) percentage of foreign born, r = .014; (c) median family in- 
come, r = .079. 


Finally, one additional variable should be mentioned. In analyz- 
ing the data—especially movie receipts—distinct differences among 
the various regions of the country were noted. To investigate this 
situation, the SMA’s were arranged into four regional groupings: 
Northeast (42 SMA’s), Southeast (39 SMA’s), North Central (51 
SMA’s), and West (35 SMA’s). Mean movie receipts in the re- 
gions were as follows: Northeast, $8.78; Southeast, $10.43; North 
Central, $9.47; West, $13.40. An analysis of variance test showed 
these differences to be highly significant: F = 21.14 (P<.oor). 

An analysis of co-variance was then performed to determine 
what effect controlling for the major variable of population in- 
crease would have on the regional variations in receipts. With this 
factor held constant, the differences are reduced to nonsignificance: 
F = 1.32 (P>.05).'* We can therefore conclude that the regional 
differences in movie receipts are not in themselves of any major 
theoretical impertance. Instead, they appear to be largely by-prod- 
ucts of regional variations in such social factors as population in- 
crease. 


Conclusions 


It appears evident that the basic hypothesis of this study has 
been at least tentatively substantiated. Social isolation on a commu- 


18 Correlations between receipts and ferences, the F value of .10 (P>.05) 
population increase in each of the re- showed there was no interaction, so 
ions were as follows: Northeast, .244; that it was legitimate to speak of an 

utheast, .605; North Central, .297; average regression line for the entire 
West, .365. Despite these apparent dif- distribution. 
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nity level, as measured here by a combination of three variables, is 
highly correlated with motion picture receipts. Specifically, almost 
half (.463) of the total variation in receipts is associated with 
variation in these three measures. Especially important are the rates 
of intercity and intracity spatial mobility, which together “ex- 
plain” .423 of the total variation. 

On the other hand, a number of demographic factors previously 
found to be characteristic of individual movie patrons showed 
little or no relationship to movie attendance on a community basis. 
And although motion picture receipts do vary significantly among 
regions of the country, this variation is reduced to insignificance 
when population increase is controlled. 

Certainly the multiple correlation obtained in this study is far 
from a total “explanation” of all the community variations in movie 
attendance. But it does offer a clear indication of what should be a 
very profitable path for further research. Furthermore, suggested 
in the data is the prediction that—barring unforseen cultural 
changes—as our society becomes increasingly mobile and urban, 
the volume of movie attendance will steadily increase. More and 
more people will find themselves, at least sometimes, without close 
personal friends, and so will turn to the movies for recreation and 
amusement. 


United States Air Force 





Stratification in a Small Town 


DOUGLAS RENNIE and ROBERT HILGENDORF 


A 5 PER CENT sample of a small town in Illinois 
(population 1,100) was stratified by using the sub- 
jective, reputational, and objective approaches. A rank 
order correlation test was made on the rankings 
resulting from these approaches. On the basis of the 
three concordances found, a fourth ranking was evolved 
which is offered as a model of procedure fox ranking 
communities of this type. It was found that in using 

the subjective approach, respondents need to be given 
categories to choose from in ranking themselves. 


mM: sociologists today concede’ that all communities are so- 
cially stratified. Also, it is agreed that a knowledge of the 
social structure, i.e., the order and form of the vertical strata that 
make it up and the qualitative nature of the strata themselves, is 
necessary for achieving effective programs of action in a com- 
munity.” But at this point consensus ceases. One major point of 
disagreement concerns the most effective and the most meaningful 
methods of delimiting the strata of a given community. In spite of 
the fact that the traditional rural-urban differences are rapidly 
vanishing, it is still maintained that techniques used in stratifying 
small, rural communities are unsuitable for stratifying large, urban 
ones.* Furthermore, in this same context, there is the additional 
problem of level of generality achieved by any appropriate method 
for a given community. When such a method is applied to other 
communities, even of the same type but in different locations of 


_———- Mental Illness (New York: John Wiley, 
1For example, see Kingsley Davis, 1958). 

Human Society (New York: Macmil- 3See Harold F. Kaufman, “An Ap- 

lan, 1949), Pp. 366. proach to the Study of Urban Strati- 
2See August B. Hollingshead and _ fication,’ American Sociological Re- 

Frederick D. Redlich, Social Class and view, 17:430-37 (1952). 
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the country, it may not sensitively discriminate between the strata. 

This study is an attempt to make use, in one community, of three 
standard methods of class-typing communities and in so doing 
to compare the results with the end in view of possibly devising 
a method built upon existing approaches which will be convinc- 
ingly valid for the community studied. The standard approaches 
used here are the subjective, the reputational, and the objective.‘ 
The operations involved in each of these will be shown below in 
the statement of method. 


Method 


The community chosen for study in this case was a small 
rural community in Southern Illinois, called fictitiously Berryville, 
with a population of 1,104. Berryville is situated on a trunk line 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. The economy is predominantly 
agricultural. Historically, the population stems from two basic 
roots: first, settlers from the Southern states who for a long time 
maintained their aristocratic tradition and the Protestant religion; 
second, four, or five families from South Germany whose descend- 
ents are now very numerous, are very prosperous farmers, and 
constitute, in themselves, the entire Catholic parish. The parish 
priest voiced concern over the lack of new blood in this German 
group but affirmed the solidarity of the parochial school system, 
indicating a cohesion and separateness from the larger community 
of the town. All these facts suggested that the community, com- 
pact though it was, was divided into distinguishable strata. 

On the other hand, consider the statement of a retired army 
colonel whose father had invented a device which greatly im- 
proved the manufacture of fruit baskets, which business the colonel 
still carries on as a prominent citizen of the town. The colonel 
stated sincerely in an introductory interview that all in the town 
were equal and that he had never considered classifying his fellow 
man. However, the colonel eventually became one of the judges in 
the reputational approach and diligently separated the sample of 
names submitted to him into categories which he justified by 
emphatic and pungent criteria. 


4Terminology is that used by Leon- ology (New York: Row, Peterson, 
ard Broom and Philip Selznick, Soci- 1955), pp. 169 ff. 





TABLE 1. RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE SUBJECTIVE APPROACH 








Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 
(To what Social Classdo (To what Social Class do Using Warner’s 
you feel you belong in you feel you belong in Categories 
America?) Berryville?) 
Class I Class I Upper-Upper 
(‘“‘Upper,”’ ‘‘First’’)* (“‘First,” ‘‘Highest,”’ k, 22 
6, 12, 227 “Top,” ‘“Upper’’) 
fy 225 19, 22, 35; 
45, 47 
Class II Class II Lower-Upper 
(‘‘Middle,” ‘‘Medium,”’ (‘‘Upper Middle’’) 7, 19, 26, 47, 
“Average,” “Common”) 5 48, 51 


1, 2; 3, 4, 5; 8, os 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17,18, 20, 
23,24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30; Si, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 44, 
45, 47, 48, 49, 50 
Class III 
(“Working,” ‘“Low- 
Middle,” ‘‘Poor- 
Average”’ 


14, 21, 43, 46, 51 


Class IV 


(‘Lower Class’’) 
10, 40 


“Don’t Know” 
¢,; % 25; 32 


Class III 


(“‘Middle,” ‘‘Medium,” 


‘‘Average’’) 
2, 3, 4:6, 7,28 9, 
it, 13; 15,16; 17, 
18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
44, 48, 49, 50, 51 


Class IV 


(‘‘Working”’) 
14, 43 


Class V 


(‘‘Lower’’) 
10 


“Don’t Know”’ 
25, 32, 46 


Upper-Middle 
2, 3: 42 5.6 
8, 9, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 23, 24, 
26; 27, 28, 29, 
30, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 39, 40, 41, 
44, 50 


Lower-Middle 

11, 13, 14, 18, 
21, 37, 38, 42, 
43, 45, 46, 49 


Upper-Lower 
10, 25 
Lower-Lower 
None 


“Don’t Know”’ 
31, 32 





*Words in quotations were those actually used by respondents in ranking 
themselves. 


{Numbers separated by commas identify individuals. 
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The data of this study are of two types: first, the information 
gathered with a structured interview schedule from every third 
home on every street in the town (fifty-one interviews in all) and 
comprising the education and occupation of the respondents as 
well as their answers to questions concerning where they ranked 
themselves socially, each schedule being given an identifying 
number which was used later in the analysis; second, the rankings 
by each of the five selected judges of the names of the respondents 
in the sample which was submitted to them. The judges were 
chosen on the bases of length of residence, wide contact in the 
community, and probable ability to accomplish the task ahead of 
them. Chosen were a retired army colonel, a druggist, the school 
superintendent, the postmaster, and the postal clerk. 


Analysis 


The Subjective Approach. Where do people place them- 
selves in the social structure? In the subjective portion of the 
interview schedule in Berryville, three questions bearing on this 
problem were asked: To what social class in America do you feel 
you belong? To what social class in Berryville do you feel you 
belong? To which of the following classes do you belong: upper- 
upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper-lower, or 
lower-lower? In this last question, the categories suggested to the 
respondents were those stated by Warner to exist empirically.® 

Table 1 shows the results of such questioning. In each case, the 
plotted numbers are the code numbers for each of the subjects. 
In the first two columns, just below the class headings (Class I, 
Class II, etc.), are the quoted responses in parentheses, expressing 
how the individuals interviewed defined their class positions. 

It should be noted that in Questions 1 and 2 no criteria or cate- 
gories were suggested to the subjects. When Warner’s categories 
were suggested, again no criteria were offered, but the subjects 
had a firmer point of reference and the results appear to be more 
feasible. Two thought they were in the upper-upper class, six felt 
they were in the lower- -upper class, twenty-seven in the upper- 
middle class, twelve in the lower-middle class, and two in the 


5See Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Community (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern versity Press, 1941), p. 74. 





TABLE 2. RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE 



































REPUTATIONAL APPROACH 
Judge B 
Judge A (School Judge C Judge D Judge E 
(Druggist) Superintendent) (Postal Clerk) (Colonel) (Postmaster) 
Threefold Threefold Fourfold Threefold Threefold 
System System System System System 
CLASS I 
16, 20, 23, 27, 12, 16,19, 23, 12, 16,19, 33, 16, 20, 23, 24, 12, 16, 17, 18 
35, 36, 44,48 27, 33, 35, 36, 35, 36, 41 27, 33, 35, 36, 19; 20, 22, 23 
42, 44, 46, 48 48 24, 27, 33, 35 
36, 41, 42, 44 
48 
CLASS II 
1,.2,,5, 9% Th 1.2; 4:5 5; 47,20, 22, 2,5, 32,55, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 
12, 17, 22, 23, 7, 8,9, 11,14, 23, 24, 26,27, 22, 26, 28,44, 8, 9, 11, 15, 
24, 25, 29, 34, 15, 17, 20, 21, 29, 31, 34, 42, 21, 26, 28, 29, 
46, 47 22, 26, 28, 29, 46, 48 30, 31, 32, 34, 
31, 32, 34, 39, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 47, 49, 51 46, 47, 49, 50 
CLASS III 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 6, 37, 38,50 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 1,4,6, 7,8, 3,4, 10, 13, 
10, 13, 14, 15, 11,15, 21,28... 01; 43, 14, 87, St 
18, 19, 21, 26, 30, 37, 39, 44, 18, 19, 21, 25, 
28, 30, 31, 32, 49 29, 30, 31, 32, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 34, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 41, 42, 43, 45, 
49, 50, 51 46, 47, 49, 50, 
51 
CLASS IV 
3, 4, 8, 10, 
13, 14, 25, 32, 
38, 40, 43, 45, 
47, 50, 51 
UNKNOWN 
3,10, 13,18, 18 3, 9, 10, 40 
24, 25, 30, 40, 


43, 45 
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upper-lower class. No one felt that he was in the lower-lower 
class, and only two of the subjects did not know where to place 
themselves. 

The Reputational Approach. Where do competent judges 
place their fellow townspeople in the class structure? Table 2 pre- 


TABLE 3. CONSENSUS AMONG JUDGES 





Class I Class II Class III Total 





Number Agreed Upon 
Umanimously 4 1 0 a 


Number Agreed Upon 
by Four Out of 
Five Judges 2 6 2 10 


Number Agreed Upon 
by Three Out of 


Five Judges 5 8 13 26 
Number Agreed Upon 

by Two Out of 

Three Judges 0 0 3 3 
Number Agreed Upon 

by Two Out of 

Four Judges 0 1 1 Z 
Total 11 16 19 46* 





*The discrepancy between 46 and 51 is explained as follows: Two cases 
(numbers 41 and 42) were ranked by two judges in Class III, by two judges in 
Class I, and by one in Class II, suggesting that these individuals should be 
ranked in Class II. Two cases (numbers 8 and 32) were ranked by two judges 
in Class III, by two judges in Class II, and by one in Class IV, suggesting a 
rank of III. One case (number 40) was ranked by one judge in Class II, by one 
in Class III, one in Class IV, and two did not know the subject, suggesting a 
rank of IV. 


sents the results of such a classification by the five selected judges. 
In addition, Table 2 indicates the varying ways people differently 
placed in the social structure see that structure. Four of the five 
judges agreed on a threefold class system and one saw a fourfold 
system. 

Taking the analysis of these data further, the consensus among 
the five judges as to who falls into which class was computed. The 
results of this are shown in Table 3. It will be noted that the num- 
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ber of cases not known to all the judges are, according to class, 
as follows: Class I, 0; Class II, 1; Class III, 3. This fact is in itself 
significant in that it establishes the relationship between prestige 
and being known in the community. Conversely, it is to be noted 
that the classification of cases on which the judges agreed was as 
follows: Class I, 4; Class II, 1; Class III, o. This, in turn, reinforces 
the expectation that the characteristics of the upper classes are most 
crystallized. 

Clearly, the consensus among the judges was high. However, 
since it was not unanimous, some method for allocating to their 
most reasonable classes the cases upon which there was disagree- 
ment had to be decided upon. Accordingly, where the consensus 
concerning any given case was three-fifths or greater, the case was 


TABLE 4. THE EMERGING CLASSES AND THEIR MEMBERS, 
ACCORDING TO THE REPUTATIONAL APPROACH 








Class I Class II Class III 
12: 16, 19,.20 23,27, &§ 2 S&S Shi 2 * & 2s 
33, 35, 36, 44, 48 17, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, 13, 14, 18, 21, 25, 30, 
31, 34, 41, 42, 46, 47 32, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 
45, 49, 50, 51 





allocated to the class indicated by the majority of the judges (see 
note to Table 3). When this was done, the class delimitation by 
the reputational approach was as shown in Table 4. 

The Objective Approach. The question to be answered here 
is what pattern emerges when the researcher himself imposes a class 
system on the population on the basis of objective indexes. In using 
Hollingshead’s Index of Social Position, the Two-Factor variation 
was employed and respondents were asked questions concerning 
their education and occupations.® 

Table 5 shows the results of the objective class delimitation de- 
scribed above. It will be noted that the sample (on the basis of 
I.S.P. scores) falls into the classes II, III, IV, V as designated by 
Hollingshead. The sample had no representative possessing the cri- 
teria of Hollingshead’s Class I. Accordingly, for the purposes of 
this study the sample was reclassified as I-IV, Class I in the reclassi- 


SS see Hollingshead and Redlich, op. cit., 
6 For a full exposition of this method pp. 337-87. 
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fication corresponding to Hollingshead’s Class II, Class II to his 
Class III, etc. Clearly, this is what we would expect since the in- 
strument was originally designed for a large urban community, and 
it is used here in a small rural one. It is clear, however, that the 
instrument is capable of discriminating meaningfully between 
classes in a rural community, especially in view of the fact that 
it yielded a system which on cursory inspection appears similar 
to that yielded by the subjective method which is usually held to 
be the most sensitive for use in such a milieu. More rigorous com- 
parisons of the results obtained by the three approaches will now 
be made. The method employed was the Spearman formula for 
linear correlation from ranks. 

First, the results of the subjective approach were correlated with 
the results of the reputational approach. It will be remembered that 


TABLE 5. THE EMERGING CLASSES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
USING HOLLINGSHEAD’S INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 
(TWO-FACTOR INDEX) 





Class II Class III Class IV Class V 





8, 27, 33, 36 i, 5, 12, 20, 2, 4, fi, 13, & & 4, F, 
22, 24, 26, 35, 16, 17, 18, 19, 10, 14, 15, 21, 


47, 48, 23, 28, 29, 30, 25, 32, 37, 38, 
31, 34, 39, 41, 40, 43, 44, 45, 
42, 46, 50 49, 51 





in the subjective approach the sample classified themselves three 
times. Only the results of their third attempt (when they were 
offered Warner’s categories as reference points) will be taken into 
consideration here. It is the opinion of the authors on the evidence 
of this study that when people are asked to classify themselves 
they must be given some point of reference. In this case, when 
such reference was absent the results were not usable. Accordingly, 
correlating the results of the subjective approach, as indicated, 
with the reputational approach the correlation coefficient obtained 
was .56. Next, the results of the subjective approach were corre- 
lated with the results of the objective approach, and the coefficient 
obtained was .57. Finally, the results of the reputational approach 
were correlated with the results of the objective approach, and the 
coefficient obtained was .68. 
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It can fair'y be deduced from the magnitude of these coefficients 
that all three approaches correspond to a moderate degree in the 
classifications they yield. This correspondence is supported by the 
concordances presented in Table 6. It will be noted there that in 


TABLE 6. CONCORDANCE OF APPROACHES 





ClassI ClassII ClassIII Class IV Total 





Number of Individuals 
identically ranked by 
all 3 approaches 0 2 4 0 6 


Number identically 
ranked by 2 out of the 
3 approaches + 5 15 8 32 


Total 4 7 19 8 38* 





*The discrepancy between 38 and 51 is explained as follows: Three cases 
(nos. 19, 20, and 35), were ranked as follows: One approach showed them in 
Class I, one in Class II, and one in Class III, suggesting a net rank of Class II. 
Seven cases (nos. 7, 9, 11, 15, 42, 46, and 51) were ranked as follows: One 
approach showed them in Class II, one in Class III, and one in Class IV, sug- 
gesting a net rank of Class III. One case (no. 44) was ranked as follows: One 
approach showed the subject in Class I, one in Class III, and one in Class IV, 
suggesting Class III. Two cases (nos. 10 and 25) were ranked as follows: One 
approach showed them in Class III, one in Class IV, and one in Class V, sug- 
gesting Class IV. 


thirty-two out of fifty-one cases two of the three approaches 
placed individuals in the same class. 

Finally, it is now possible to generate a fourth classification on 
the basis of the concordance between the classifications yielded by 
the three approaches described above which should be more valid 
than the results of any one of them. Table 7 is such a classification. 


TABLE 7. THE EMERGING SOCIAL CLASSES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
USING ALL THREE APPROACHES 








Class I Class II Class III Class IV 
12, 27, 33, 36 1, 5, 19, 20, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 21, 25, 
22, 24, 26, 35, 9, 11, 18, 15, 16, 32, 37, 38, 48, 
47, 48 17, 18, 23, 28, 45, 49 
29, 30, 31, 34, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 


44, 46, 50, 51 
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In this table the cases listed in the note to Table 6 were allocated 
to the classes suggested by the information in the note. 

It will be remembered that this classification rests upon the 
effect of subjective, reputational, and objective techniques. Ac- 
cordingly, the characteristics of each technique will be diluted. 
A full description of the resulting combination is beyond the scope 
of this study, emphasizing as it does method of delimitation rather 
than extensive description of classes. However, a brief summary 
of the differences between the classes is clearly called for as a basis 
of study in communities of this type which could be elaborated 
upon in studies of a more descriptive nature. 


Brief Description of the Classes 


Class I. Only four families were placed in Class I. The family 
heads fell into what has been termed “white collar” or “profes- 
sional” jobs. They were represented by such occupations as drug- 
gist, dentist, minister, and business manager. Three had completed 
high school, and two had completed at least four years of college. 

Concerning religious affiliation, two of the four families be- 
longed to the Presbyterian Church, one belonged to the Lutheran 
Church (outside the community), and one belonged to the United 
Pentecostal Church. 

All of the families had automobiles which were either Fords or 
Chevrolets and were, for the most part, two to three years old. 
The sizes of the families varied considerably. One family had no 
children, and the other families were composed of three, four, and 
five children. 

Class II. Ten families were placed in Class II. Three of the 
family heads were small business owners, administrators, or minor 
professionals, three were clerical or sales workers or owners of 
small business, and four were skilled manual workers and owners 
of small farms. The families’ incomes were estimated to be above 
average for the community. Four of the heads had three years of 
college, four had completed high school only, and two had fin- 
ished the seventh grade only. Not one had a bachelor’s degree. 

All of the families in Class II except one owned automobiles. 
Six families owned Chevrolets, two owned Fords, and one owned 
an Oldsmobile. Almost every family was active in church work. 
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Four of the families attended the First Baptist Church, two went to 
the Catholic Church, two went to the Presbyterian Church, and 
two went to the Congregational Church. 

Concerning family composition, six of the families had two 
children, three had one child, and one had no children. 

Class III. Occupationally, Class III consists mainly of men 
“who work with their hands.” Of the twenty-seven families placed 
in this class, only one of the family heads was a lesser professional. 
Further, four family heads were small business managers or owned 
medium sized farms; seven were skilled manual workers or owned 
small farms; nine were machine operators and semiskilled workers; 
and six were unskilled laborers. Only ten of the family heads had 
completed high school, and only one of these had any college 
training. Eight of the family heads had completed between one 
and three years of high school, five had completed the seventh 
grade, three had between five and seven years of schooling, and 
one had less than five years. 

All the Class III families had some church affiliation. Fifteen of 
the families attended one of the two Baptist churches in the com- 
munity, four were Catholics, three belonged to the Congregational 
Church, and two belonged to the Presbyterian Church. 

The typical Class III family has an average of about three chil- 
dren. Generally these families drove Chevrolet automobiles usually 
not over three years old. 

Class IV. Ten families were placed in Class IV. Seven of the 
family heads were unskilled workers, and three were semiskilled. 
Although it appeared that their incomes were barely enough to 
meet the necessities for their families (the mean number of children 
per family was three), five of the ten families owned automobiles. 
Two families owned 1953 Fords, one had a 1954 Chevrolet, an- 
other had a 1941 Chevrolet, and one owned a 1954 Nash. 

Concerning education of the family heads, four had completed 
the seventh grade, three had completed high school, two had less 
than five years of schooling, and one had completed from five to 
seven years of school. 

Concerning religious affiliation, four of the families belonged to 
the First Baptist Church, three to the Pentecostal Church, two to 
the Methodist, and one had no church affiliation. 

It will be noted that the German Catholic element in the popu- 
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lation, the existence of which at the outset of the study suggested 
a cleavage on religious lines, is represented by only 12 per cent 
in the sample. One explanation of this is probably the fact that 
these people, who are mainly fruit farmers, live on their farms on 
the outskirts of the town proper, and for the sampling interviews 
were confined to the town. 


Conclusion 


From this study the following general statements may be 
made: (1) Each one of the three standard approaches to stratify- 
ing a population has a valid contribution to make in class-typing a 
rural community such as the one studied here. (2) The classes 
delimited by bringing together and adjusting the results of the 
three standard methods show a high degree of status equilibrium. 
(3) Even though a given standard approach is clearly able to dis- 
criminate efficiently between the classes in a given community, 
it is important to remember that the characteristics of the classes 
so delimited are not necessarily the same as those delimited by the 
same approach in another community. These standard approaches, 
then, are analyzers, not automatic describers. The job of accurate 
description has to be done each time for each class identified. (4) 
The use of the subjective approach in such a community clearly 
requires giving the respondents a set of status reference points by 
which they can locate themselves if their responses are to be com- 
parable with results obtained by the objective and reputational 
approaches. This finding strengthens the contention that felt posi- 
tion does not always coincide with an imposed classification of 
the researcher. On the other hand, if the imposed classification 
is regarded as an ideal type, as Kahl suggests,’ and the responses 
obtained here to the third question in the subjective approach are 
regarded as “modified felt status,” there is clearly a close corre- 
spondence between the “felt” and the “imposed” structures. This 
is all the more significant when, as we have shown from these data, 
the imposed classifications derived by two different approaches 
coincide as closely as they do here. 


Southern Illinois University 


—_— Structure (New York: Rinehart, 1957), 
7 Joseph Kahl, The American Class _p. 29. 
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EXPERIMENT PERILOUS. By Renée Fox. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 


1959. 262 pp. $5.00. 


AnTHROPOLOGIsTs have been using 
participant observation as a research 
tool for decades, but this method 
did not become particularly popu- 
lar in American sociology until the 
publication of W. F. Whyte’s Street 
Corner Society. Since that report, 
several sociological studies based 
on participant observation have re- 
ceived considerable attention not 
only from professional sociologists 
but also from the general public. 
One of the latest reports utilizing 
the technique has been contributed 
by Renée Fox, who teaches sociol- 
ogy at Barnard College and is a re- 
search associate in Columbia’s Bu- 
reau of Applied Research. Her 
book, Experiment Perilous, prima- 
rily deals with physicians and pa- 
tients on a metabolic ward, a ward 
for acute and chronic conditions 
affecting basic biological processes. 
As such it provides an uncommon 
and absorbing description and anal- 
ysis of the sociopsychological prob- 
lems of the acutely ill and of the 
people who care for them. 

The book is divided into three 
major sections. The first deals with 
the problems and stresses of the 
“caretakers’—the physicians who 
are responsible for their patients’ 
welfare as well as for ongoing medi- 


cal research. The second part de- 
scribes the patients themselves, and 
the third section indicates something 
of sociological research of this type 
and the general significance of the 
study. The author intersperses her 
account of ten months’ observations 
of ward life with many citations 
from hospital records, quotations 
from focused interviews with indi- 
vidual patients and doctors, and 
taped recordings of clinical and re- 
search discussions among the phy- 
sicians. She does so with a clarity of 
style which commends the book for 
readability as well as content. 
Physicians dedicated to research 
in metabolic disorders are beset by 
a variety of difficulties. Basic ethical 
issues as well as practical considera- 
tions (e.g., finding and motivating 
patients suitable for such research) 
are described by the author in a 
frank and objective manner. The 
reconciling of clinical and research 
responsibilities, the uncertainty of 
therapeutic limitations for individ- 
ual patients (as opposed to the po- 
tential benefit of experimental pro- 
cedures for the many others afflicted 
by similar disease processes) are 
only some of the problems with 
which Miss Fox demonstrates a 
sympathetic understanding. Of par- 
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ticular interest to the reviewer was 
the description of how research 
physicians come to terms with such 
problems (Chapter 3). The grim 
humor, the pleasure and personal 
satisfactions growing out of the in- 
timate association with their pa- 
tients, even the “games of chance” 
they play (reflected in semiserious 
wagering about a patient’s chances 
for survival) are dealt with candidly 
and without reservation. While this 
section may prove sometimes diffi- 
cult for readers with no medical or 
pharmacological background, it pro- 
vides such depth of insight into the 
behavior and motivations of physi- 
cians that lack of such knowledge 
should not deter reader interest. 

In the chapters describing pa- 
tients on the metabolic ward Miss 
Fox analyzes the meaning of being 
severely ill in terms of the patients’ 
own perceptions. She emphasizes 
the social role of illness rather than 
the biological conditions. How pa- 
tients come to terms with enforced 
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inactivity, isolation, and incapacity 
are documented with firsthand ob- 
servations and interview data. Since 
some patients received considerable 
publicity in the public press as well 
as in reports in medical journals, the 
role of “medical stardom” and _ its 
function in motivating patients to 
participate in research was a unique 
section in these chapters. 

Of greatest interest to sociologists, 
perhaps, are the chapters describing 
how sociological research can be 
implemented in medical settings and 
the significance of such investiga- 
tions. Probably there would be little 
disagreement with the statement 
that “we need more systematic, de- 
tailed in situ studies of how groups 
of individuals deal with stresses of 
various sorts” (p. 254). Experiment 
Perilous, in spite of some repetitious 
case data, provides a model for fur- 
ther research in this area. 


Lestie F. Mavpass 
Southern Illinois University 


TWENTY THOUSAND NURSES TELL THEIR STORY. By Everett C. Hughes, 
Helen McGill Hughes, Irwin Deutscher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott Co., 1958. 


ProrounpLy affected by the shift- 
ing boundary lines of their own 
and related professions and occupa- 
tions and by the impact of the 
growing and far reaching impor- 
tance of the modern hospital, the 
nursing profession has been for sev- 
eral years engaged in a process of 
self-examination. In 1950 The Amer- 
ican Nursing Association passed a 
resolution for a five-year program 
of research in nursing functions. 
This book represents an effort to 
organize and crystallize the many 


strands of research that since 1950 
have contributed to our understand- 
ing of the nursing profession. 

One trend that stands out in this 
report clearly indicates that the 
status of the nurse is changing, not 
just in one respect but in many 
complex ways which increasingly 
reflect the demand of the modern 
medical organizations for a great 
variety of functions and of people. 
In this social system, the nurse not 
only is a member of a rather self- 
conscious group, but is in many re- 
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spects also a professional person 
who views her present status with 
some confusion and a good deal of 
ambivalence. 

The areas of research cover a 
broad territory: from an examina- 
tion of the social origins and social 
and personal characteristics of nurses 
to the conceptions which students 
may have of their future profession; 
from a study of the behavior and 
traditions that characterize different 
groups of nurses in the hospital to 
the images which other profes- 
sionals may have of the nurse, or 
from the different conceptions of 
central functions which nurses may 
verbalize to the effects which the 
life pattern of women in our so- 
ciety has on a profession, a profes- 
sion is composed predominantly of 
female workers. 

Of interest, for example, is the 
discussion of different types of ori- 
entation to nursing characterized by 
the terms “professionalizer,” “tradi- 
tionalizer,” and “utilizer”—terms 
which are quite well known in 
nursing circles. The attempt to de- 
velop typologies of the different 
orientations toward nursing is one 
of the more interesting ways of 
demonstrating how changes in the 
organizational environment in which 
nurses operate are reflected in dif- 
ferent modes of conceptualizing 
central functions. There is as yet 
very little material available which 
would link such orientations to a 
fuller understanding of the organi- 
zational characteristics of the hos- 
pital and to variations in hospital 
structure and policies. 

Another area which opens up 
some very interesting problems for 
future studies deals with the under- 
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standing of the relationship of 
nurses to patients. Definitions of 
the nurse-patient relationship and 
the responsibilities which are im- 
plicit in this relationship are at this 
time not clear. There is no doubt 
that the graduate nurse has been 
gradually but increasingly separated 
from bedside care. There is as yet 
very little known about the effect 
of the changing nursing functions 
on the patient, and we know next 
to nothing about the ways with 
which patients may respond to 
sometimes apparently inconsistent, 
and sometimes conflicting, expecta- 
tions which nurses place upon them. 
Other relationships which still de- 
serve much more attention from 
social scientists include the changing 
relationships between nurses and 
doctors, between graduate nurses 
and auxiliary personnel and prac- 
tical nurses, and between different 
functionaires of the nursing profes- 
sion itself. This book clearly indi- 
cates that future research may still 
have penetrating work to do, not 
only in understanding these rela- 
tionships but in studying much more 
intensely than has been done the 
impact of these relationships on the 
nature of patient care. 

It was not an easy task to synthe- 
size the many studies of nursing 
which were accomplished without 
co-ordinating efforts by members 
of different disciplines who ap- 
proached their research with dif- 
ferent theoretical interests and with 
not always easily comparable meth- 
odologies. The studies vary, as the 
authors themselves realize, not only 
in quality but also in the reliability 
and validity of their conclusions. If, 
however, these limitations are kept 
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in mind, Twenty Thousand Nurses 
Tell Their Story will provide the 
reader with a general picture of 
some of the problems and charac- 
teristics of this profession. It will 
help him to formulate future re- 
search along lines which will shed 
light on the many areas which as 
yet have only been understood on 
a relatively superficial level. Future 
research can add not only to the 
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still limited understanding of this 
complex profession but also to a 
better formulation of the social 
processes which contribute to the 
dynamic changes in structure and 
social characteristics of American 
occupations in general. 


Daisy TAGLIACOzzo 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


NEGROES AND MEDICINE. By Dietrich C. Reitzes. Published for the 
Commonwealth Fund by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958. xxxi + 400 pp. $7.00. 


Nor since Myrdal’s monumental 
An American Dilemma appeared in 
1944 has an aspect of Negro life in 
America received so thorough a 
scrutinizing. Like that earlier study, 
this one also represents the contri- 
butions of many interviewers and 
investigators working in their own 
communities and funneling data to 
the survey director for synthesis. 
The resulting work is a careful and 
informative documentation of Ne- 
gro participation in the practice of 
medicine in contemporary Ameri- 
can society. 

The first section analyzes the 
numbers and distribution of Ne- 
groes receiving medical education 
in terms of their undergraduate lo- 
cation and achievement on medical 
aptitude tests; the number of appli- 
cations made to medical schools; 
and their subsequent acceptance by 
predominantly white or Negro 
medical schools. Although still 
underrepresented in the medical pro- 
fession—Negroes comprise approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion but less than 3 per cent of the 


physicians of the land—there has 
been a slightly more rapid increase 
in the percentage of Negro physi- 
cians than in the over-all physician 
population. Most significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that in recent years 
the largest share of this increase has 
come about through the training 
opportunities available in predomi- 
nantly white medical schools. While 
Howard and Meharry continue to 
produce two-thirds of the Negro 
physicians, this represents an im- 
portant decline from the near 
ninety percent who received what 
amounted to segregated training in 
these institutions in the 1930's. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that even 
greater opportunities for careers in 
medicine would be available if ad- 
ditional numbers of young persons 
received the necessary academic 
training prerequisite for professional 
training. One of the tragedies of 
segregated education is the waste of 
human resources, and it is clearly 
shown in this instance. 

The second section shifts from 
the over-all picture to focus on 
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fourteen particular communities. 
The Northeast is represented by 
Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton; the Midwest by Chicago, Gary, 
Detroit, and Indianapolis; the Pa- 
cific Coast by Los Angeles; border 
areas by Kansas City, Missouri, and 
St. Louis; the South by Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and Nashville; and 
the unique city of Washington, 
D. C. rounds out the list. In each 
community, the number of Negro 
physicians and the kind of practice 
are reported. The degree of inte- 
gration in the medical profession is 
reported for medical societies, hos- 
pital facilities, and opportunities for 
affiliation, the referral system, and 
the like. 

It is in this second section that 
the human beings behind the sta- 
tistics emerge in the round. Anec- 
dotes, interview excerpts, reports 
on the actions—heroic and other- 
wise—of specific individuals give 
one something of the flavor of race 
relations in different parts of the 
land. The reader also begins to ap- 
preciate the chance concatenations 
of persons and place which influ- 
ence history and the direction of 
social trends, e.g., the white physi- 
cian who planted an article in the 
Kansas City Star which sparked an 
editorial campaign resulting in the 
acceptance of Negroes by the 
County Medical Society; the nun 
who insisted that a Negro surgeon 
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in whom she had confidence op- 
erate on her, thus establishing the 
precedent of opportunity for surgi- 
cal practice where it had not pre- 
viously existed, and others. 

The third and briefest section at- 
tempts to extract from the concrete 
experiences of the fourteen com- 
munities those common features 
which appeared to influence the 
course of events. Since these com- 
munities, while not a scientific sam- 
ple, nevertheless contain about 14 
per cent of the total population, 21 
per cent of the nonwhite popula- 
tion, more than a third of all Negro 
physicians, and three-quarters of 
all board-certified Negro specialists, 
they represent an important sector 
of the United States. Seven factors 
are isolated, ranging from (1) the 
presence and importance of pre- 
dominantly Negro hospitals, to (7) 
the general pattern of race relations 
in each community, and their con- 
tribution to the resulting pattern of 
medical practice is assessed. 

It is axiomatic that the status and 
modus operandi of a profession re- 
flects the social context in which it 
is embedded. From this point of 
view, this volume is a statement of 
accomplishment both past and pend- 


ing. 


Irwin D. RINDER 
University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Walter Galenson. New 
York: John Wiley, 1959. 304 pp. $6.75. 


THE CREATION and disciplining of a 
nonagricultural labor force in vari- 
ous stages of economic development 
is explored in this volume. Five 


separate essays are contributed by 
the following: Charles A. Myers, 
India; Robert A. Scalapino, Japan; 
Frederick H. Harbison, Egypt; El- 
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liot Berg, French West Africa; and 
William K. Knowles, British West 
Indies. Galenson edited the volume 
and contributed the introductory 
chapter which pulls together simi- 
larities and differences which the 
separate essays develop. 

Galenson notes that the exact 
process of economic development 
and the resultant impact upon exist- 
ing cultural forms are unique to 
every country. Among the many 
critical variables which help deter- 
mine the character and rate of eco- 
nomic growth is the initial ratio of 
population to arable land and to 
capital, the fund of natural re- 
sources, the character of pre-in- 
dustrial government, religious and 
ethical beliefs of the people, and 
the composition and goals of the 
directing elite. No comprehensive 
theory of industrial development is 
yielded by the large amount of data 
produced by the various contribu- 
tors. But a number of relationships 
which run through each of the cases 
do emerge. Contrary to what has 
often been presumed, workers in 
“backward” countries seem to be 
quite responsive to the economic 
incentives that are customary in ad- 
vanced societies. There is ample 
evidence that uncommitted workers 
in underdeveloped countries exhibit 
high rates of absenteeism and turn- 
over, mass desertions from the fac- 
tory during the harvest season when 
workers return to ancestral homes 
to help bring in crops, and a prefer- 
ence for leisure over income once 
customary real standards of income 
are achieved. Yet, studies presented 
here indicate that the extent of 
such practices seems to have been 
greatly exaggerated. For example, 
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in a country such as India, where 
there is urban unemployment and 
gross rural underemployment, labor 
turnover in many industries and 
firms is relatively low in compari- 
son with the United States since the 
newly recruited industrial worker 
holds on to his job at all costs. 
Another impediment to indus- 
trialization, lack of skills, is also 
found to be surmountable if man- 
agement takes the responsibility 
for training. The extent of em- 
ployer paternalism desirable, especi- 
ally with regard to housing, hospi- 
tals, and other facilities which may 
otherwise be unavailable to workers 
constitutes another problem relevant 
to individual adjustment in the 
transition from a dominantly agri- 
cultural society to industrialization. 
An almost certain consequence of 
industrialization is the development 
of a trade-union movement. This 
takes a variety of forms, particu- 
larly in noncommunist countries. 
Yet there are some typical charac- 
teristics. First, leaders are typically 
drawn from the middle-class intel- 
lectuals who see the unions as ve- 
hicles for the expression of their 
political disaffections or their mes- 
sianic impulses. Only in the later 
stages of industrialization, such as 
the case of Japan, do union leaders 
emerge who are indigenous work- 
ers. The result is a highly political 
unionism, either allied with a left or 
center political party or consituted 
itself as primarily a political party 
and secondarily a union carrying 
on activities which have some re- 
semblance to American patterns. 
Conditions favorable to the busi- 
ness unionism which has developed 
in the United States do not exist in 
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these countries. Further, the new 
union movement is likely to be a 
“general union” rather than unions 
based upon specific industries or 
craft occupations, economically 
weak and with very little internal 
democracy. 

Galenson concludes from _ the 
data presented that the efforts of 
such unions to increase consumption 
by raising wages should not be en- 
tirely suppressed by economic plan- 
ners. If they are, he concludes, 
the unions will become even more 
“radical.” Government efforts 
should be directed toward “chan- 
neling worker protest into socially 
useful forms . . . to prevent the sub- 
version of democracy,” even if this 
requires policies which result in 
slowing down the rate of capital in- 
vestment and thus the rate of de- 
velopment. 

Though the general outlines of 
the individual essays are similar, dif- 
ferences in emphases among the con- 
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tributors are noted. Thus, Myers, a 
labor economist, presents much 


more data on the internal organiza- 
tion of management and union 
structures in India and the relation- 
ships between them than does 
Scalapino, a political historian, who 
concentrates heavily on the politics 
of the major Japanese institutions. 
This kind of imbalance is probably 
unavoidable in a volume of inde- 
pendent essays such as this. Yet, 
the editor does an excellent job of 
pulling together the various impli- 
cations of the separate studies. 

The book should be of consider- 
able interest to students of social 
change, whether sociologists, po- 
litical scientists, or economists. It 
represents an important contribu- 
tion to the small but increasing 
number of studies of change in 
complex systems. 


BERNARD KarsH 
University of Illinois 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY: A WORLD PERSPECTIVE. By Nels Anderson. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1959. xii, 500 pp. 


THe AuTHOR of this volume has 
given us an analysis of the urban 
community in light of what he calls 
“striding cosmopolitanism.” The 
principal contribution is a textbook 
for undergraduate courses in The 
Community and Urban Sociology. 
Anderson is currently Director of 
Research of the uNEsco European 
Institute for Social Research with 
headquarters in Cologne, Germany. 
Through the medium of the book 
he hopes to encourage social scien- 
tists generally, and sociologists in 
particular toward wider approaches 
in community research, in view of 


the global trends of urbanism in re- 
cent years. 

Urbanism is seen as a way of life 
embodying behavior patterns, values, 
attitudes, technology, and materials 
which is given meaning and form in 
the acts not only of residents of 
towns and cities but also of many 
persons who were formerly consid- 
ered to be “rural.” After depicting 
each ruralism and urbanism as a 
way of life, the author speaks of 
populations as either “rural oriented” 
or “urban oriented.” “Ruralism” and 
“urbanism” are further viewed as 
“{nterpenetrating concepts, each be- 
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ing always a little of the other” (p. 
iii). 

The author analyzes urbanism 
and traces its influence on, or its 
relationship with, industrialization, 
specialization, the money economy, 
individualism, uniformity, mobility, 
and social change. Other topics 
dealt with include Urbanization as 
a Process, Population Phenomena, 
Groups and Class, The Family, The 
Incongruities of Urbanism, Collec- 
tive Behavior, and Welfare. 

There are some fresh, new ap- 
proaches in the book for a textbook 
in urban sociology, although most 
of the concepts in the framework 
are familiar. Notable are the follow- 
ing: “The Village Confronted with 
Urbanism” (Chapter 4), “Work 
and Its Place under Urbanism” 
(Chapter 15), “Some Economic As- 
pects of Urbanism” (Chapter 16), 
and “Urbanism and Resources Con- 
trol” (Chapter 18). The influence of 
industrialization on the urbanization 
process is recognized as the preced- 
ing chapter titles indicate. 

The author calls attention to the 
differences between urbanism in the 
United States and that in Old 
World countries. He suggests the 
former is better understood when 
the role of the frontier in American 
life is taken into account, as well as 
the traits of individualism and popu- 
lation mobility. New and stimulat- 
ing for an urban text is the emphasis 
placed on work in its sociological 
aspects. In fact, work, leisure, gov- 
ernment, and security are seen as 
crucial elements in a study of urban 
sociology. The book is a fine exam- 
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ple of the use of an eclectic ap- 
proach. The more than five hun- 
dred names of authors in the Index 
is indicative of the vast scope of 
materials used by Anderson in prep- 
aration of this volume. 

The author’s attempt to present 
urbanism in a world perspective is 
commendable. One difficulty asso- 
ciated with this approach is the 
tendency for each observer to be 
somewhat culturally bound. A 
“western culture” perspective is 
more likely to be achieved than a 
“world perspective” by persons ori- 
ented to the United States and west- 
ern European societies. A further 
question along this line is appropri- 
ate. In describing American “urban 
life,’ the author makes frequent 
comparisons with the “rural life” in 
Pakistan, or Rhodesia, or Egypt, or 
in Guatemala. One wonders if the 
author is fully aware of the limita- 
tions involved in such cross-cultural 
comparisons. 

In this volume, there is a tend- 
ency toward overgeneralization, but 
this is characteristic of many other 
sociologists. Something more on the 
author’s objectives for the book, 
would, I think, be an aid to the 
reader. While there is mention of 
needed research on the urban com- 
munity, the author leaves us few if 
any unanswered questions or hy- 
potheses for further testing. Perhaps 
the pattern of style and usage in a 
book for undergraduates does not 
include research. 


Harotp E. SMITH 
Northern Illinois University 
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